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VoL. XII. 


T was over the tired fields we went, 
And the moon arose, like a silver leaf! 
Breathless the bracken lay where we bent, 
And... was it my pain, or thy sweeter grief, 


Or the scent 


Of the old-world good in the moorland moss 
Which touch’d your heart? . .. For the upland seemed 
(With a wailing lapwing blown across) 
Life’s very limit; so lone that it dreamed 
Of its loss! 














RECONCILIATION. 





And the lights of the town adown the hill 
Smoulder’d and sank in the ashen blue ; 
The smoke of our breath grew still, so still— 

I with a warm thought blessing you, 


Sweet! until . 


Rich from their deep insurgency — 

Tears for thy face! for my passion, peace ! 
O the ripe touch of our liberty ! 

Lips that clung to a slow release 


Were of thee! 


FreD. G. Bow_es. 
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East Front of Mount Edgcumbe House. 


MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY COLONEL THE 
HON. C. EDGCUMBE., 





ERHAPS there are few among the “stately homes” of 
England more widely known than that of the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe. This arises, not only from its 
own beauty, but from the fact that it is situated 
close to one of the chief naval ports of the kingdom. 
The wooded peninsula called Mount Edgcumbe forms 
the western side of far-famed Plymouth Sound, and 
the largest man-of-war when entering Hamoaze (the 
inner harbour where are the Royal Dockyards) must 
pass within a stone’s throw of the gardens. 

The first sight that greets the sailor returning from 
a three years’ commission spent, perhaps, on the “West 
Coast,” or of the soldier returning from India, is this 
peninsula, woods crowning its steep red cliffs, the trees growing down so close to 
the water’s edge that they almost dip their boughs into the blue waves (for they 
are blue), and the deer-park with its hills and valleys diversified by clumps of 
pinasters and Scotch firs, and old thorn trees in blossom, or, if the season be 
autumn, the bracken glowing red and gold in the sunshine. 

Of late years, too, when many great ocean steamers call at Plymouth, Mount 
Zdgcumbe must have dwelt in the recollections of many as their last vision of the 
Old England they have left “it may be for years and it may be for ever,”—or 
gladdened the returning emigrant or Cornish miner whom fortune has favoured or 














who has come to the conclusion that a struggle at home is preferable to speculative 
wealth in exile. 
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The Italian Garden, 


From a ship’s deck the fallow deer can be seen, dotted over the short turf, and, 
with a good glass, even the multitudinous rabbits can be discerned—a sight which 
must have aroused the sporting instincts of generations of middies. And, talking 
of middies, it is to be hoped that they have forgiven the notice which a former 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe is said to have had placed at the lodge in retaliation 
for some youthful escapade : “ No admission for dogs or midshipmen ” ! 

The deer-park existed long before the house, and dates from the reign of 
Henry VIII., when Sir Piers Edgcumbe obtained a royal licence to empark it. 
There is an old map of that date, reproduced by Lysons, showing an empty space 
inclosed by a gigantic fence, but containing no building. Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
traces his descent and derives his second title from the Valletorts of Trematon 
Castle, who were lords of the manor at the time of the Domesday Survey, and 
from whom the district round Mount Edgcumbe still retains the general name of 
the Tithing of Valtershome. From them it passed, by marriage or inheritance, 
successively to families named Stonehouse, Bigbury, and Duraford. West Stonehouse 
was the name of an adjoining village which was destroyed by the French in the 
fourteenth century, while East Stonehouse still flourishes on the opposite side of 
the estuary as one of the “Three Towns,” being situated between Plymouth and 
Devonport. 

Sir Piers Edgcumbe, made Knight of the Bath by Henry VII. in 1489, 
and Knight Banneret at the battle of the Spurs in 1513, by his marriage with 
Joan, danghter and heir of James Durnford of East Stonehouse, acquired the 
estates of his wife’s family on both sides of the Tamar; and his son, Sir Richard, 
knighted in 1537, began t> build Mount Edgcumbe House in the first year of 
Queen Mary (1553), exactly two hundred years after the older residence, 
Cotehele,* came into the family on the marriage of William Edgcumbe with 
Hilaria, the heiress. 

* See PALL MALL MAGAZINE, June 1894. 
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Barn Pool, from the entrance to the ‘Lower Gardens.” 


Travellers visiting the place must cross the water by ferry from Stonehouse to 
Cremyll Beach, close to the lodge, from which a broad grassy slope leads straight 
up to the house. Not many years ago a fine double avenue of elms flanked the 
approach, but successive storms have nearly demolished it, and not many veterans 
survive. ‘Their youthful successors, however, chiefly Spanish chestnuts, have grown 
with surprising quickness, and are beginning to replace them. 

The “ Lower Gardens,” on the left of the entrance lodge, appear to have existed 
from very early times. A collection of water-colour drawings, by Badeslade (1737), 
shows the “wilderness” planted with clipped hedges of laurel and ilex, displaying 
vistas and inclosing smooth lawns on which gaily-dressed lords and ladies disport 
themselves with music, dancing, flirting, and fencing, or enjoy open-air refections 
attended by negro servants. In one is represented the still existing centre part of 
a Garden House, to which the second Earl added wings with sitting-rooms, where he 
and his daughter Emma, afterwards Countess Brownlow, spent much of their time, 
entertained visitors and transacted business. 

This is in the ‘ English” garden,—scarcely well named, as almost all the 
vegetation is foreign or even tropical. Here are palms (Chameropes) thirty feet high, 
great trees of Magnolia grandiflora, which flower abundantly, cork trees, bamboos, 
and a splendid cedar of Lebanon; while camellias, Mediterranean heath and other 
flowering shrubs ornament the wide spaces of turf. 

Close to this is the “ French” garden, more primly laid out with flower-beds, 
gravel paths, arbours, and trellis-work surrounding a fountain; the old hedges 
inclosing it having now grown into huge ilex trees, one of which is of remarkable 
circumference and _ height. 

The “Italian” garden is celebrated for its numerous and splendid orange trees, 
said to be—and probably with truth—-the finest in England, and even superior to 
those in the gardens of the ‘Tuileries. Be this as it may, they are certainly 
magnificent specimens, and some of the trees must be more than a hundred and 
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fifty years old, having been brought from Constantinople by Richard, second Lord 
Edgcumbe, when, as a very young man, he was sent on his travels to keep him 
out of mischief. They are remarkably healthy, and, in due season, are white with 
blossom or golden with fruit. In the winter they find refuge in the orangery, a 
fine building erected in the last century from the designs of Lord Camelford of 
Bocconnoc. The handsome marble fountain in the middle of this garden was a 
present from Lord Bessborough to Richard, second Earl, to whom, as well as to 
his daughter Emma, he had stood godfather. Spacious as was the orangery, it had 
to be considerably enlarged some years ago, and the trees continue to outgrow it. 

At a point facing the entrance of the harbour is a battery and a small blockhouse, 
which, with a similar one on the opposite side of the Narrows, was built in 
anticipation of the Spanish Armada. Doubtless they would have given Medina 
Sidonia a warm reception had he tried to carry out his proposal to annex Mount 
Edgcumbe. Should there be any truth in this oft-repeated story, it is probable 
that the Spanish commander (whose view of the place must have been both distant 
and hasty during his hurried passage up Channel) was Sir Richard’s guest when, 
after the arrival of Philip II. in 1554, the good knight entertained the admirals 
of France, Spain, and Flanders, and that then and there Sidonia resolved that his 
host’s fair domain should be his perquisite when England was conquered. Richard 
Carew, writing in 1602, describes the Blockhouse as “planted with ordnance,” 
which “with their base voices” greeted “such guests as visited the house” ; but if 
it ever fired a round-shot it must have been directed at its twin over the way, when 
Plymouth fought for the Parliament and Mount Edgcumbe for King Charles. 

The present Battery was renovated by the first Earl when Port Admiral, and 
remounted with twenty-one guns, taken out of a French frigate. On these guns may 
still be seen an anchor, surmounted by the cap of liberty, and R. F. “An II™ 
Ruelle.” Their “base voices” have constantly been called into requisition, as 
appears from a curious manuscript book containing a register of salutes. fired. 
Every guest received salutes on “landing” and “ going off,” and the number of 
guns was regulated by their rank. A prince received twenty-one guns, a duke or 
archbishop nineteen, a bishop or earl fifteen, while a foreign nobleman is credited 
with fifteen, and an esquire with eleven, Fifteen guns regularly commemorated the 
anniversary of the “ Popish Conspiracy,” and forty-two that of the King’s accession. 
The entries for one year (1767) record the discharge of no less than 345 rounds ! 

This noisy hospitality has ceased, but the old guns still testify to their owner’s 
loyalty on Her Majesty’s birthday or the landing of any royal personage. 

Some thirty years ago a casemated fort was built here, and the private battery 
was mounted on its terraced roof, the old Blockhouse thereby losing sight of the 
sea for ever. No more charming spot on which to spend an hour on a summer's 
evening could be found. On the right some yacht or warship sleeps at her 
moorings on the deep waters of the small bay called Barn Pool, which reflect the 
rocks of Raven’s Nest and the hanging woods, crowned by ‘the Ruin,” which, 
though constructed at a time when ruins were fashionable, from the remains of a 
fallen obelisk and some old granite-work, is now of respectable antiquity, and forms 
a conspicuous and picturesque object in the landscape. On the left is the busy 
harbour, the massive walls and green copper roofs of the Victualling Yard, Mount 
Wise and Devonport; while in front is the whole expanse of Plymouth Sound, the 
Breakwater, with a squadron of Queen’s ships at anchor inside it, and countless 
merchantmen and steamers at rest or in motion; Staddon Heights, crested by a 
great fortification, and dotted with the white tents of some camp of instruction; and 
Drake’s Island, between which and the mainland lies a fleet of yachts, while beyond 
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The “ Gallery.” 


it the grey mass of the old Citadel and the Hoe recall ancient glories. The whole 
scene is enlivened by constant movement: if you are fortunate, a great battleship 
perhaps the A/agnificent—may pass majestically in or out, within easy hailing distance, 
or a torpedo boat flash past at lightning speed; excursion steamers, gay with 
bunting and crowded with “trippers,” hurry by, the sound of their noisy bands 
mellowed by the intervening water; the boys’ training brigs, with all sail set, 
creep across the Sound, endeavouring to reach their anchorage for the night before 
the breeze has completely died away, and envying the racing yachts, down to the 
little half-raters, whose great sails seem to waft them along over the tide without a 
breath of air. 

Then there are red-sailed Plymouth trawlers or Mount’s Bay luggers drifting 
on as best they can, and boats—boats without end! Racing cutters from the 
training ships, practising for the Regatta, their eager coxswains bending themselves 
double to each stroke of the oars; officers of the garrison in canoes or four-oared 
gigs; men and boys, women and girls, sailing, rowing, splashing, laughing, and 
talking as only West-country folk cam talk,--the whole population seems to have 
taken to the water ! 

And young Tommy Atkins, freshly recruited from some Midland village, even 
he must be aquatic; and certainly a special Providence watches over him. In_ his 
red jacket, which contrasts brilliantly with his green boat (for he generally hires 
a green boat), he stands up, jumps about, playfully rocks from side to side, 
hoists a sail, makes the sheet fast and sits on the lee gunwale—in short, does 
everything in the world to drown himself; but, happily, accidents are rare, and he 
adds greatly to the gaiety of the scene. 

But we have lingered too long in the gardens, and must now walk up the hill 
to the house. ‘The oldest part consists of the central hall and four flanking towers. 
To this successive generations have made additions, always increasing it in length 
rather than in width, as it stands on a somewhat narrow platform, at the back of 
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Plymouth and Drake’s Island. 


which the hill rises abruptly ; and this length makes the house appear larger than 
it iss None of the rooms are of great size; but the old Hall, or Saloon, is very 
lofty, and an admirable music-room. ‘The Drawing-room or “ Gallery” occupies the 
whole ground floor of the east front, has a lovely view over part of the Sound, 
and is a very bright and charming room. ‘The Library, separated from the Saloon 
by the Billiard-room, is large and well proportioned: it was built by George, first 
Earl ; and his son added the Dining-room, ingeniously fitting it into a limited space, 
which obliged him to make it oval. The effect is unusual and good. On the 
walls hang family portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Peter Lely and Mascall, 
going back in unbroken succession to Colonel Piers Edgcumbe of the Civil Wars. 

The house has no pretensions to magnificence, nor has it any great beauty or 
regularity of design; yet it is a dignified and very “liveable” home, not unworthy 
of its situation and surroundings. ‘The old arched granite entrance doorway, however, 
deserves special mention, being a fine specimen of sixteenth-century architecture. 

Among the portraits mentioned, three generations are by Reynolds, who was 
often a guest at the house. As a boy of twelve he and the artistic young “ Dick,” 
afterwards second Lord Edgcumbe, painted a clever portrait of Parson Smart, 
Vicar of Maker, in Cremyll Boathouse on a piece of sailcloth. In 1749 Lord 
Edgcumbe introduced him to Commodore Keppel, who gave him a passage to 
Italy in the Centurion, thus enabling him to study in Rome, where he purchased 
the fine marble busts of Roman Emperors now in the Saloon. Sir Joshua’s receipt 
for the payment of the expenses he incurred is preserved. 

The family being staunch adherents of the Stuarts suffered much for their loyalty. 
The Parliamentarians, during the siege of Plymouth, unsuccessfully assaulted the 
house, May 1st, 1644, and two summonses for its surrender are extant, one signed 
by Lord Warwick ; but it held out until May 1645, after which comes a long record 
of sequestrations and imprisonments inflicted on Colonel Edgcumbe by Cromwell. 
The “Upper Garden” above the house contains many beautiful flowering trees and 
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shrubs, and is charming, though shorn by the blizzard of its chief glory—a grand 
group of cedars--while the parterres on the east front (formerly the bowling green), 
embellished with statues and two picturesque stone pines, make a bright foreground 
to the view over the Sound. 

From the house a terraced drive, two miles long, is carried round the side of 
the hill. Passing through a wood, called the Amphitheatre from its shape, it 
emerges into the park above the “ Ruin,” and enters what was the “ Beech Wood ” 
- until the blizzard destroyed it. ‘The “ Blizzard in the West,” that celebrated 
storm of March 1891, an easterly hurricane combined with a snowfall of unexampled 
severity, is a kind of era in Devon and Cornwall, and events are dated from it as 
having occurred previously or subsequently. The spectacle afforded by this particular 
wood was extraordinary: hundreds of great beeches lay prostrate, wp the hill, their 
enormous roots upreared, with earth and stones adhering to them ; and weeks elapsed 
before the roads could be made passable. 

Leaving the deer-park by another gate, the drive now takes the name of 
“South Terrace,” and, in wintry weather, transports one into Italy. No cold blasts 
touch this favoured spot, which for nearly a mile is planted with evergreen trees 
and shrubs from the crown of the hill to the verge of the cliff. 

Here the road winds past qwad/s of laurel, laurestinus and arbutus, the sea 
sparkles through the pine branches, and the sunlight gleams on polished camellia 
leaves and brightens the duller-hued foliage of the cork, ilex, or Benthamia. Then, 
by a sudden transition, it passes into a grove of giant pinasters, and, re-entering the 
deer-park, ascends the hill to Maker Church. 

Space forbids a description of the delightful “zigzag” paths above and beneath 
the “Terrace,” but Picklecombe Fort, on the cliff below it, must be mentioned: 
strengthened and modernised since its erection in 1848, it defends the entrance to 
Plymouth Sound with its forty large guns in casemates. Indeed, both park and 
outlying woods bristle with fortifications, and the ode written last century by the 
parish clerk,— 

‘* Mount Edgcumbe is a pleasant place, 
It looketh on Hamoaze, 
And on it are some batteries 
To guard us from our foes,” 
is truer than ever. : 

The church of Maker (the name of. the parish) is chiefly ¢emp. Henry VIL., 
and ‘is distinguished for its fine tower, which can be seen for miles round, formerly 
a signalling station, and still a noted sailing mark. It is outside the upper lodge 
gate, beyond which are drives through the fishing villages of Kingsand and Cawsand, 
round Penlee Point, Rame Head, and the grand sweep of Whitsand Bay. 

Among the traditions connected with the church is that of the Lady Mount 
Edgcumbe who was interred when in a trance, and being roused by the sexton 
trying to steal her ring, rose up, walked home, and survived many years. 

The time when wrestling matches used to attract country people from far and 
near to Maker Church Green is long past; but those now living can remember an 
episode of the old smuggling days, when the vicar, having taken the rural dean to 
the top of the tower, espied twenty-three kegs safely lodged in the gutter between 
the church roofs! Of course they looked the other way, and it is said that next 
morning there was a keg at the vicarage door! From the church there is a grass 
drive round the top of the park,—a tempting place for a gallop, and equally pleasant 
for the rabbit shooter, or the admirer of English park scenery backed by the 
wide ocean. 
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At the south-eastern point, overlooking the “Terrace,” is the “ Kiosk,” a summer- 
house commanding a splendid view, and always resorted to when any movements 
of the fleet are anticipated, or friends arrive and depart by “Orient” or “P. & O.” 
Many a greeting and farewell have been waved from its windows. Visitors are 
generally shown this first, as the unexpected sight of such a view, and the position 
of the kiosk on the verge of the evergreen-clothed hill descending precipitously to 
the sea is striking. 

The panorama from the - of the park embraces, on the south and east, 
Cawsand Bay, where the fleet lay before the Breakwater was built, sheltered by 
Penlee Point ; the Eddystone, like a needle’s point on the horizon ; the “ Mewstone ” 
rock-islet, and the receding headlands of Devon; the Breakwater and Sound, with 
the forts and cliffs of Staddon. On the north and west Plymouth and Devonport 
are fair to see, with their numerous monuments and towers (though perhaps, as in 
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Looking Seaward from the Deer Park. 


other cases, “distance lends enchantment to the view”), backed by the blue Dartmoor 
tors, the dockyard and the harbour, extending to the double arch of the Royal 
Albert railway bridge where it spans the broad ‘Tamar; and then more blue hills 
show where the Cornish moors join with Dartmoor and continue the wild range 
of highland westward, forming the backbone of Cornwall. 

As we look at the crowded Hamoaze it is with a feeling of pride, not unmixed 
with sentimental regret, that we now see it filled with mighty ironclads, twenty- 
knot cruisers, and lines of torpedo-destroyers, replacing the brave old wooden walls, 
most of which have now passed away, together with their prizes—such as the San 


Josef, Foudroyant, and others well remembered by those who have only attained 


to middle age. The training-sship and the gunnery-ship are about the only old 
line-of-battle ships left, and the Jmplacable and Conguistador the sole remaining 
trophies of the glorious old wars. 
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The Hamoaze, from the Park. 


Many thrilling yarns could doubtless be spun of these old warriors; and, in 
describing the view over the Sound, attention should have been called to a_ small 
black speck under the opposite heights, now a mastless hospital hulk, but once a 
smart frigate, the Piguve, navigated home from North America by the late Admiral 
Rous without a rudder, and with a rock jammed into the hole it had made in 
her hull, which ‘fell out into the dry dock when it lost the support of the 
surrounding water. 

If the sights we have attempted to describe are exceptional in a country retreat, 
the sounds are not less so; but they serve to enliven, not to disturb its inmates, who 
scarcely notice the boom of the morning gun, the bugles sounding the reveille, or 
even that the foreign man-of-war, arrived overnight, has exchanged salutes at 8 a.m. 
with the Citadel and Port Admiral. Nor is the sound other than pleasing of the 
bands on board ship and in barracks playing a quickstep at morning parade. Later 
in the day a distant roar may proclaim that the guns at Picklecombe, or on board 
a gunboat out at sea, are firing at a target; a ship coming through the Narrows 
gives unearthly shrieks with her syren, or a mail boat sounds her whistle to summon 
the tender which is to take off her passengers. 

And close by, in the harbour, the throb, rattle and thumping of the steam 
dredgers remind one of how actively the accommodation for ships is being increased ; 
and in a neighbouring field the sweet voices of the quartermasters are heard, a 
mile off, drilling the sailor boys. 

But now, this long digression ended, the house must be returned to by a road 
above the Amphitheatre, and this account of a place often mentioned and _ praised 
by abler pens must be brought to a close. But first it may be interesting to 
allude to the number of persons of historic interest who have, in different generations, 
been guests at Mount Edgcumbe. 
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From the Front Door on a “ Public’’ Day. 


One of the earliest records of a royal visit is that of Cosmo de’ Medici, Prince 
of Modena, whom Sir Richard entertained on his way to the Court of Charles ILI. 
The Saluting Book (which only refers to two or three years) mentions—among 
many others—the Dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland, Princess Amelia, the 
“Marquess Caraccioli,” General Paoli, and Mr. and Mrs. Garrick. 

In 1781 George III. and Queen Charlotte (attended by Miss Burney) came from 
Saltram, which had been lent them by Lord Boringdon, and dined in the Saloon, 
the largest room then existing, the decorations of which date from the first Lord 
Edgcumbe, who also planted the “Terrace,” and has justly earned the gratitude of 
his descendants. 

William IV. and Queen Adelaide stayed at Mount Edgcumbe before their 
accession ; and our gracious Queen has more than once honoured it by her presence, 
as have the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg 
during the three years when his Royal Highness was Commander-in-chief in the 
West, and other members of the Royal Family. 

Amélie, Queen of the French, when residing at Kitley used to visit the place with 
the Duchesse d’Orléans and the young Comte de Paris and Duc de Chartres; and 
the lamented Emperor Frederick when Crown Prince, the Crown Princess and their 
sons have more than once done so. ‘The last occasion on which they came together 
was after the close of the Franco-German War; and, by a singular coincidence, the 
deposed Emperor Napoleon III., with the Prince Imperial, had come from Torquay 
to luncheon two days before. 

The Empress of Austria, the King of Sweden, many other royal personages, 
and a host of distinguished visitors might be named—such as the Walpoles, Pitt, 
Nelson, and others—but they would take too long to enumerate. Had a “ guest 
book” been kept it would be a history in itself; but, until latterly, this has 
unfortunately not been done. When, further, we think of the many naval and 
military officers who have passed through the doors of the house since the days of 
Sir Francis Drake, and of the fact that the grounds have always been thrown open 
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to the public on one day in the week, we may certainly say that Mount Edgcumbe 
must be among the best known country places in England. 

Cremyll Passage, to which we must now return, can be very rough indeed, and 
many of the illustrious visitors of former days must have thought their enjoyment 
dearly bought by their sufferings in an open boat in wet and stormy weather. 
Perhaps now the departing guest may consider that the comfortable steam launch 


which conveys him across compensates him for the obsolete honour of a salute 


from the Mount Edgcumbe Garden Battery “on going off.” 
ERNESTINE I; DGCUMBE. 


THOSE LITTLE SHOES. 


H little shoes! if only you could speak, 
And tell us whose you were—whose dainty feet 
Once trod in you-—whose lovely head was bent 
For eyes to see how sweet you looked—ah me ! 
Near seventy years ago! 


So long ago, and yet—not long ago! 
The date, in faded ink, recalls the time 
When “ Grandmamma” was young, and slim, and gay: 
Perhaps her wedding shoes,—ah, happy day ! 
Near seventy years ago! 


Did you belong, perchance, to her first ball ? 

You little golden shoes so bright and small ! 

Where, while the hours slipped by, in bright array, 
She danced fer heart, as well as his, away, 

Till ribbon sandals broke, and off she flew 

To coax old Nurse. Who was she? Tell us, who? 


Old Dower chest! what secrets must be hid, 
Past all recall, beneath your heavy lid! 

In your old drawer repose some treasures yet, 
Relics of those forgot—as we forget. 

Bring now together for our curious ears 
Present and past: the lost romance of years ; 
And tell the tale of Cap and Veil and Shoe! 
Who was the pretty maiden ?—tell us, who ? 


Long years ago, the learned Greeks of old 
Declared that speech was silver—silence gold ! 
Golden these shoes and silent too—and well 

They keep their secret. Would that they could tell 
Her name, and so fond memories recall ! 


But “ January, 1829,” is all. 
CicELY McDOoNELL. 
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DOLORES. 
PART II. 
VII. 


ULY was treading on the heels of August. Everybody was 
leaving London; all the other people pretended they were 
leaving. The city lay stretched beneath the burning sun, 
like a tired animal—a horrible, black, dusty, thirsty creature. 
The trees and flowers which had budded so proudly in the 
spring hung their heads now, and their leaves curled them- 








selves up and cracked and withered. The hard sun-baked 
roads emitted horrible sulphurous odours ; a heavy, colourless, 
hot smoke perpetually hung above the houses and over 
the parks. Empty cabs with tired horses and sleepy drivers 








wandered aimlessly through the streets. The ‘buses slowly 








crawled along Piccadilly, the conductors too tired to care 
whether they obtained “fares” or not, the drivers too sulky 
to think about keeping time, the horses too worn-out and weak to notice the 
monotonous cut of the knotted whip. Even the policemen left their posts in the 
street and leaned against the houses and walls, where a little shade could be found. 
August came, and everybody left London. But the shutters of the ‘“ flower-box ” 
had not yet been closed. Ralph, too, was among the “nobodies.” During the 
latter part of May and all through June and July he had worked hard. He 
had written a new book, and several short stories, which he had placed in the 
leading magazines directly they were finished. ‘The other book had been a great 
success. At last his success had come. And now he wanted to rest, to forget his 
work. But before he left the city and the crowd he must see Ruby. He had 
not called since that little river picnic. Every day he had made a point of walking 
to the Brompton Road and looking at the windows of her house. But something 
prevented him from entering. He was not sure of himself. He must be quite 
sure of himself before he saw Ruby again. When all his work was finished and 
over, he realised that her personality permeated it. She had been always in his 
thoughts, always with him—when he worked, when he walked, when he slept. He 
tried to forget her: he tried not to think about her—or to think about her only as 
he would think about any other woman. He read some of the letters which were 
VoL. XII.—No. 49. 17 2 
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written him, five years ago, by another, a different woman. But five years ago 
everything was different. He would never see Aer again. 

That was a closed chapter ; it was time to open another. 

Did he really care for Ruby? He laughed at the thought—when it first 
presented itself. But it did not go away. It came again and again: it would 
not leave him. Her name haunted him. He found himself repeating it at odd 
moments. He found himself dreaming of an imaginary life with Ruby, building 
those old air-castles with Ruby. Always Ruby. He would be rich now. Perhaps 
she would love him a little. Perhaps she did love him. At one moment these 
thoughts seemed absurd ; at other times they seemed beautiful. Perhaps he was a 
coward—he who boasted of his freedom. Perhaps he feared what men would 
say and women think. A coward! And if she cared for him, ever so little: 
if he could cheer her, help her, make her life less ugly and common! He 
remembered what he felt when he read Swinburne that night—‘“ Hesperia.” What 
did she feel and think that night? He would go and ask her. She might laugh— 
then he would go away and rest alone, and find something else to dream about, 
or else live only for his work. But if she did not laugh? Then—well, then he 
would have found something exceedingly rare and exceedingly beautiful, something 
he had searched for a long time. 

One evening, when the sun had lost itself amidst the blue smoke and grey 
heat-mists, and a cool breeze shook the dry leaves of the trees and blew the dust 
in the eyes of the tired ’bus horses, he drove to the “ flower-box.” 

She was at home. She was sitting by the window, listlessly turning the pages 
of a comic paper. She looked pale and tired. 

“At last! I was wondering if you would come and see me soon.” 

Ralph drew a chair beside her. 

“Yes, I have come at last. I would have before, but I have been working day 
and night. It is all over now: I am going away. I am very tired. You look 
tired too, poor girl. Will you come away with me?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, with dry, mirthless laughter. 

“JT am serious, dear.” 

“Well? So am I.” 

She did not understand. He could not explain. He had failed somehow. 
He had asked her to go away with him; she had accepted. ‘That was all. What 
more did he want? What did he expect? 

There was something wrong. 

“Have you read Swinburne lately?” he asked, to break the silence which had 
fallen. 

“No,” she replied. 

“* Ruby, what is the matter?” 

“Nothing. I am very hot, that is all.” 

“]o you remember when I read ‘ Hesperia,’ after the river-picnic ? ” 

“Yes, you read ‘ Hesperia,’ but you did not come and explain ‘ Hesperia.’” 

“T have come now—if you want it explained.” 

“Surely you have forgotten, it was so long ago. You are jesting.” She roused 
herself and looked at him, trying to read his face. 

“T never forget. Listen: 


“* Ah, daughter of sunset and slumber, if now it return into prison, 
Who shall redeem it anew? but we, if thou wilt, let us fly. 

Let us take to us, now that the white skies thrill with a moon unarisen, 

Swift horses of fear or of love, take flight and depart, and not die.” 
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She rose, and stood with her back to him, looking out of the window. 

“ Well, what does it mean?” 

“ Will you come with me—away from everybody? Will you come—and let me 
love you a little? Ruby, do you care about me—differently, I mean? I want to 
make you happy; I am very fond of you. ‘That is what I meant when I read 
‘ Hesperia.” Don’t you understand? It is so difficult to explain. Of course, if 
you grew tired you could always return—here. I have led such a solitary life, I 
have been a lonely man, a morbid fellow. I have never found any one I could 
understand or care for, and who would care for me, but you. I seem to have 
met you years ago—when I was a boy—when I dreamed many beautiful, boyish 
dreams. I want to dream again, dear. Will you come?” 

She did not answer at once, and when she did, she spoke very slowly and with 
difficulty, still standing with her back towards him. 

“If you are in earnest, you are a fool; if you are jesting, you are a—brute.” 

He did not reply, but stood against the mantelshelf watching her. Her voice 
told him more than her words. He waited for her to continue. 

Her hands were clenched tightly together; he could see the tightening of the 
muscles of her arms. Suddenly she turned and faced him, speaking loudly, 
passionately, — 

“Yes, I do love you! Do you hear me? Why don’t you laugh at me? 
What right have I to love any one or any thing! But I don’t care—I can’t live 
without you. I don’t care for Fairflax, or O’Brien, or any of them. Let them go 
and find some one else to play with. I am tired of the city and its weary round, 
I am tired of being merry and gay. I want you! I want rest! I want you always 
with me; I want to hear your voice, to see you, to feel you, to have you for my 
own! Do you hear me?” she cried, beating her hands on the table, “do you 
hear what I say? I love you!” 

Her words choked her. She drew near him stealthily, as if afraid of being 
rebuffed. But he stood still, looking at her. 

When she spoke again her voice had changed, the words came in breathless 
whispers. She did not speak passionately now, but cried pleadingly,— 

“Dear, forgive me, 1 cannot help it. I am _ passionate, mad sometimes. All 
these long weeks I have thought of you, and longed for you; and I have had to 
dance, and drink, and laugh, and pretend to be happy. You talked to me so 
differently from the others-——you were good, and gentle, and strong. I couldn't 
help it. Don’t be angry with me. I have had to ‘pretend’ so long, that now I 
am natural my feelings run riot; I can’t control myself. And I love you! Let 
me love you, will you?” 

She drew closer and touched the sleeve of his coat with her hands, trying to 
make him speak ; his silence chilled and frightened her. 

“T am quite young still, dear, and I will try and amuse you. I’m sure I could 
amuse you and help you. I don’t mind what you do with me—only let me love 
you —just a little while. I must, I w// love you.” 

She threw her arms around him and kissed him. MHer passion, her love had 
startled him, silenced him. He drew her to him and held her tightly in his arms. 
He felt his eyes were wet; he was not sure whether he was going to laugh or cry. 
He wanted to laugh ; he felt he was laughing—only he could not hear his voice. 

“You will take me away, won’t you, dear: take me right away where we can be 
alone? I will be very good.” 

“Ves, dear, we will go away together,” he replied at last. “Iam rich now: we 
will go away—away from everything. Yes, Ruby. I love you. I have been thinking 
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it all over—thinking day and night until my thoughts grew horribly confused and 
lost shape and form—thinking that I loved you; thinking, always thinking, all my 
life. It is best as it is,—good God, I must love something,—dear, 1 love you. I 
will be very gentle with you, and when you are tired, then you can return to the 
old life, and I to my books and dreams. Now we will go away, dear, and I will 
love you. I want to love something.” 

He bent and kissed her lips. 





VIII. 


Where should they go but to the moorlands? There Nature ruled, not man; 
There purple heather and golden gorse covered hill and tor; there the buzzard 
and wild fowl lived in lonely grandeur; there the foaming streams and burns 
dashed over granite rocks and stones and rolled gently through reeded and wooded 
valleys; there the rough, shaggy cattle roamed at will. On the moorlands were 
silence and peace. Nature ruled, not man. 

To the moorlands, to the old stern Devon moorlands they went—tired of cities, 
tired of men, tired of all things counted of value by the world. 

They found a cottage on a hill beneath one of the largest tors. In the valley 
below, the Dart rushed singing to the sea. Great masses of granite rock dotted 
the hill side, partially covered with the green bracken or hidden by the yellow 
gorse and surrounded by heather. On all sides rose the wild hills and tors, ‘one 
behind the other. They stretched away to Cloudland, vast, mysterious. Sometimes 
the grey mists stooped and kissed their rough faces and hid them from sight. 
Sometimes black clouds rolled through the valleys, and silence descended on the 
moorlands and hushed the trill of the lark and call of the wild fowl and neigh 
of the ponies. 

But when the black clouds rolled away the stream sang louder and rushed to 
the sea more quickly and leaped the stones more wildly, and the little spotted trout 
sported in the pools and the bumble-bee hummed his monotonous song as he drank 
the heather honey. 

To dear, stern old Dartmoor, “full of the sunset, and sad, if at all, with the 
fulness of joy,” Ralph brought Ruby. 

He collected the rods and guns he remembered seeing his father use, and he 
bought a couple of moorland cobs and a rough buggy, and hired a couple of 
servants—Devonshire folk, man and wife. 

And they called their home “ Hesperia,” 


**Out of the golden remote wild west.” 


“When you are tired, and find no pleasure in the hills, nor joy in the moors, 
nor pleasure in the life, tell me, dear, and we will go away. We will return to 
the city, or we will go to other cities in far-off countries.” 

And Ruby replied, “I shall never tell you I am tired, until you are tired 
of me.” 

And so they settled, with the summer and the solitude of the silent hills. 

He taught her how to ride; he showed her how to throw a fly across the little 
rough pools of the stream,—-how to land the plucky speckled trout. He taught her 
how to shoot and where to find the haunt of the buzzard and black game. He 
showed her the places where the dark blue whortleberries grew, and the crevices 
where the tiny white moss flower lived. ‘Together they sought and found the lucky 
white heather ; together they watched the red sun drop behind the hills and leave 
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the sky aglow with many colours. Together they listened to the tales the silence 
told them, to the songs the streamlet sang, to the secrets the winds whispered when 
they lingered about the caves and caverns. 

Ruby had never known of these strange things before; she had never seen 
these beautiful things before. She had never heard of this life of Nature’s before. 
Tired? Each day grew more beautiful and wonderful than the last. 

And out of it all was born love. Dimly and sluggishly she had tried to 
comprehend it, that evening Ralph had read to her in London. Now it was a 
reality. Slowly and surely she felt its birth, and with its birth new aspirations, 
new longings—with its birth the birth of a new world, awful in its  illimitable 
beauty, in its incomprehensibility, in its eternity. It was a birth that knew no 
death: a soul, and the soul’s name, love. Great, overpowering, awful; but, how 
beautiful! Up among the stern cold hills it came to life, slowly, painfully it was 
born, it lived. And the hills might crumble and fall and pass away, and the rivers 
run dry and cease, but it would never pass away. 

August fled, but they heeded not its departure; the purple heather faded, but 
the golden gorse flamed in its place. 

Sometimes in the heat of midday Ralph would sit in the cool old-fashioned 
hall and work. And Ruby sat at his side and watched him expressing thoughts 
for those who had no thoughts, or could find no expression for their thoughts. 
She watched him create, give life. ‘That, too, was wonderful. Silently she watched 
him, until she also was able to create and build little worlds of thought. And at 
times the knowledge would come to her that there was one thing she could never 
create nor build, and the thought was bitter. And she wondered if he ever 
dreamed of the little human “thought,” which sometimes is a Soul and sometimes 
only a black life-speck, that men and women build in the first short summer days 
of love. One thing she could never give him, but all else she could. 

And he ?—he wondered if he still dreamed ; but the reality was more beautiful 
than any dream he had ever dreamed. Often they would sit speechless through 
long hours of the night and watch the stars gleam in the vault above, and wonder 
what lay beyond the stars and the hills, and talk to one another with the silent 
voices of the night. 

Those who have listened to the language of the Silence have heard the gods 
speak. 

Ruby loved to hear the stories Ralph told of dead cities and forgotten days: 
of men and women who lived and loved long ages past, before Virtue brought 
forth her child Sin, begotten of Knowledge. And she liked to think their love 
resembled the love those men and women of the past knew: the Love who 


**Came flushed from the full-flushed wave, and Imperial, her foot on the sea. 
And the wonderful waters knew her, the winds and the viewless ways, 


And the roses grew rosier, and bluer the sea-blue stream of the bays.” 


IX. 


Suddenly one day sultry September passed away. Summer died, and autumn 
came, cold and grey. White ragged clouds beat across the sky and touched the 
hills and tors, Gusts of wind swept over the dying heather and gorse. ‘The waters 
of the river. hushed their song. The birds were dumb, and there was no drowsy 
hum of bee on the air. There was silence—not the silence which spoke, but 
a dead, chill silence: a weird silence of great desolate hills and soundless rivers 
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and inanimate life. The moorland ponies and the sheep and the shaggy bulls 


disappeared. ‘They had gone to the valleys or had been driven to the farms. Life 


seemed to have ceased. ‘There was only the wind and the ragged storm-clouds 
and the low muffled sound of falling water. And in the evening the sun did not 


sink with a golden blaze of light, but suddenly dropped behind the hills, and a 
black cloud rose where it had fallen, and darkness hurried over the moorland. 

Ruby and Ralph sat in the verandah of the cottage and watched the black 
cloud spread across the sky. ‘They sat together, speaking seldom. Her hand rested 
in his. The dying heather which had once been purple, the brown gorse which 
had once been golden, the stretch of cold hills which had once been full of life, 
the muffled beat of the waters which once had sung noisily and merrily, filled 
them with a vague sadness. It was time to leave the moorland for the city. 

Their dream was nearly over. In a few days they must awake. The dream 
had been beautiful—more beautiful than they had expected or hoped or imagined. 

“It is like one of your strange stories, dear,” said Ruby. 

“One of my unwritten stories.” 

“Perhaps you will write it one day, when you have tired of me, or, better, 
when I am dead and you have not tired of me. I should like you to write it— 
even if you tired of me. My life would not have been lived quite in vain then. 
People would read and think of me and ... How the cloud grows and grows! It 
was quite small when the sun disappeared ; now it covers half the sky. Soon it 
will cover the whole sky. Do you think there will be a storm?” 

“Yes, this strange silence always precedes a storm on the moorlands. Do you 
feel afraid ?” 

“Afraid? No! I want to see a great storm, a storm like those you used to 
tell me of. And this silence fascinates me. It is so full of mystery; it is full of 
many things. I think you are like the silence, dear. Quite incomprehensible : 
full of things you never express.” 

“T express all I feel, to you.” 

“Then I am like the moorlands, the mistress of the silence. She loves silence, 
does the moorland. And the river is the song she sings her lover. But she is 
growing old, Ralph! Her purple and gold are fading; she grows grey and cold. 
Her beauty is passing away. The beauty of the silence never passes away. Yes, 
I am the moorland. I am growing grey and cold. How long will you love 
me, Ralph?” 

“The silence always loves the moorland—through summer and winter. It is 
time to go in, little woman. You are full of strange fears and fancies to-night.” 

“That is like a line from Swinburne, ‘ full of strange fears and fancies.’ Do not 
let us go in yet. Let us wait until it is quite dark. What is that, there on the 
opposite hill? Don’t you see, below those great rocks ?” 

“A stray pony, I expect.” 

“No, there are two—figures. Two men. No, one is a woman. What do they 
there, so late?” 

“A farmer and his wife, perhaps. They will be overtaken by the storm if they 
do not hurry.” 

“ But there is no farmhouse near. They will be lost. See, they are running ! 
Oh, look!” shé cried excitedly, rising from her seat. ‘“ Look at the rain rushing 
down the hillside. Do you hear the wind, how it moans. How beautiful the rain 
looks! It comes nearer and nearer: it will reach us soon. I felt a drop on my 
cheek then. There will be a great storm! Another drop: here comes the wind.” 

“Let us go in, dear.” 
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“No, wait a little longer. Where are that man and woman? I cannot see 
them now. Ah! there they are. Poor things, they will get wet. Perhaps they will 
see our cottage. I hope so. Now the rain has reached us. What great drops ! 
and so cold: there is hail mixed with it. Did you hear that! A distant peal of 
tnunder. Yes, I will go in now. I will tell Duncan to light the lamps: those peor 
people may be able to find their way here then ; and we will have fires lit everywhere, 
shall we—great peat fires? I want to see peat burn. We will make ourselves very 
snug and warm, and listen to the storm and the wind and the rain.” 

They entered, and shut the windows. ‘The thunder grew louder. There was a 
flash of lightning. 

Duncan brought the lamps. 

Soon a huge wood fire roared and crackled in the hall, and squares of bog 
peat were heaped upon it. Fires burnt cheerfully, too, in the little sitting-room 
and Ruby’s bedroom. 

“There! How jolly everything looks! We will make ourselves awfully comfortable 
to-night,” said Ruby. “I will change my dress: it must be nearly dinner time. 
How the rain beats against the windows, and how the wind shrieks! Those poor 
people ! ” 

She ran gaily up the staircase into her room. Ralph stayed to wipe his gun. 
He slowly rubbed a cloth along the barrels. His dream had been successful. In 
a short time he would be numbered among the great. But his dream of Ruby was 
the sweetest, or rather, the realisation of it. It was a dream he had dreamed long 
before he met her. He could hardly believe the dream was a real one. He almost 
wished he had a religion. He wanted to pray to something, to thank some one, for 
himself and for Ruby. 

He slowly rubbed the cloth along the barrels of his gun. A drop of water fell 
on them. 

“What a damned fool I——” 

There was a loud knock at the hall door. He rested the gun in the corner 
and unbolted the door. In the darkness he discerned two figures, a man and 
a woman. 

“ Quick ! come in,” he cried. 

They entered, dripping with water and shivering with cold. 

“My God, what luck!” said the man. “ Ugh! we’re wet. I really beg your 
pardon, sir, but we’ve got caught in the storm and lost our way. We saw your 
lights, and here we are.” 

“T am very glad. You will want to change, won’t you? and your—— 

“My wife. I’m all right, but I am afraid she’ll catch cold. If you have any 
ladies’ garments you could lend her?” 

“Certainly : my He paused, and gave a little laugh ; then hesitated, and 
remembered. “ My wife is upstairs. I will call her.” 

“You are very kind,” said the man. “My name is O’Brien—Captain O’Brien, 
i17th Lancers. Joan” (to his wife), “you had better not stand near the fire.” 

Ralph started. Joan! He looked at the woman. 

“ Why !”—he burst out laughing—his face flushed—“ why—— 

She stepped forward. 

“Why, Mr. Harwood! You?” 

They stared at one another. 

“You know her—you know my wife?” 

“Yes,” cried Joan, offering her hand: “ yes, we were great friends once.” 

Yes,” answered Ralph, “ we knew each other five years ago.” 


” 





” 
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“Five years ago.” 

He dropped her hand and walked to the foot of the staircase, and called Ruby 
by name. 

O’Brien started now. ‘Then, as Ruby appeared, he stepped back: “ My God!” 

She saw him and paused. ‘They stood looking at one another. He grew red: 
she paled, then laughed. 

“What, you two also know one another!” ejaculated Joan. 

“Yes!” “No!” simultaneously from Ruby and O’Brien. 

“No,” said Ralph, mechanically ; “my wife was startled, I expect.” 

“Yes,” laughed Ruby, “I was startled.” 

“Captain O’Brien and his wife, dear,” said Ralph; “they have lost their way. 
Will you take Mrs. O’Brien upstairs and find her some dry clothes?” 

Ralph took O’Brien to his dressing-room. 

“You will find plenty of things; take whatever you want. My man shall bring 
you some hot water. A warm bath will prevent any chance of a cold. When you 
have changed come downstairs, and we will have dinner.” 

Captain O’Brien said nothing. When the door closed behind Ralph he threw 
himself into a chair: “My God! And it’s that author fellow too, Harwood. 
What the devil does it mean? Ruby, and my wife with her? What! by Jove, it 
mustn’t . . . And he didn’t seem surprised or . . . Looks all right—gentleman. His 
wife,—what will she say to Joan? I’m in an awful fix.” 

Shortly afterwards, being only human and a man, he was splashing about in a 
hot bath. 

He had lost himself on the moors; found a comfortable house—it was no use 
worrying. He could trust Ruby—but still it was awkward; and his wife—devilish 
awkward. Was Harwood a fool, or .. .? 

He dressed himself in the author’s clothes. His wife dressed herself in Ruby’s 
clothes. 

In the pretty sitting-room a good dinner was spread. ‘There were flowers on 
the white table, and four silver candlesticks with red-shaded candles. An immaculate 
butler handed the dishes. 

O’Brien marvelled, and muttered to himself. 

Ruby smiled and played the hostess prettily, and withal naturally. 

Ralph tried to forget those five years that had passed—and succeeded. 

Joan, startled at first and surprised, regained her composure, and soon felt 
perfectly at ease. 

They talked of the storm, of the shooting, the fishing, the moorlands, and—the 
city. Army and club chatter; of books and bookmen; dress and fashion. ‘Then 
they talked of themselves. 

*“We have only been married two months,” said O’Brien. “ This was the final 
week of our wedding tour. We are staying at Tavistock, and started this morning 


for a walk across the moors. Forgot time, forgot weather—until too late. If I 
hadn’t seen your lights I should have ... 1 don’t know what we should have 


done.” 

“My wife saw you on the distant hills,” said Ralph, “and thought you looked 
like two lost sheep, so she had the lamps lit and the blinds left undrawn on 
purpose.” 

“We shall always feel indebted to Mrs.—Harwood,” and O’Brien bowed. 

* And may I ask if you also are not a young married couple?” cried Joan. 
“T feel sure you are!” 

Ruby laughed. She could not help it. 
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“Yes, we have been married three months,” replied Ralph. “So you see we 
too are on our honeymoon.” 

“How funny!” cried Joan. “I am glad we were lost, aren’t you, Charley ?” 

“Yes, my dear, very glad.” 

After dinner they adjourned to the hall. The fire was piled with great squares 
of peat, high up the chimney, and they sat in a circle around it, and the men 
smoked their pipes. They told ghost stories and yarns, and listened to the beat 
of the rain against the windows and the howl of the wind around the cottage. 
And they were all very happy. O’Brien forgot to wonder at finding Ruby, and 
Ruby forgot she had ever been anywhere without Ralph, and Ralph did not think 
of Joan in relation to those five years. 

Outside the wind howled and the rain beat, and sometimes there was a low, 
distant roar of thunder. But inside the cottage the great fire leaped up the 
chimney, and the men blew clouds of blue smoke towards the ceiling, and the 
women whispered and laughed together, and the dogs drowsed on the hearthrug 
at their feet. 

When they bade one another good-night, Ralph’s hand trembled a little when 
it touched Joan’s hand, and O’Brien’s eyes questioned Ruby. But she looked 
him full in the face; and in her eyes he saw something that he could not under- 
stand, but which explained everything without telling him anything. 

Ralph knocked his pipe out and lit a cigarette. He gave one to Ruby. 

“You have been very good; you may smoke one now.” He gazed into the 
fire. “Five years ago ¢ 

Ruby stood: behind his chair. ‘‘ So—that was—was-—-Aer—five years ago! Oh, 
dear,—I—am—-sorry!” She stretched forward her hand as if to stroke his head ; 
then withdrew it, and walked quietly away and stood by the window, looking out 
at the storm and the flash of the lightning. 

He had seen the movement. He understood. He understood the feeling 
which forbade her touch him, which forbade her intrude her sympathy on the old 
memory that was sacred to him, on the memory of a woman that she deemed 
different to herself. 

He rose and drew her away from the window into the chair beside him. 
He smoothed her hair from her forehead and kissed it. 

“My dearest!” 





+ . * + ¥ + 
So they sat till the red peat grew white. And they listened to the storm 


raging outside, to the shriek and sob of the wind, and the beat of the rain against 
the window. 
* * * * * * 
He kissed her. on the forehead again, and gathered her in his arms and carried 
her to their room. 


X. 


O’Brien and Joan walked back to Tavistock next morning. Joan begged to 
be allowed to call on Ruby in London, and made her promise to write. O’Brien 
tried to understand the situation, but failed, which was natural. 

A few days later the cottage on the hill was closed, and Ralph and Ruby drove 
across the moorlands for the last time. 

Their journey to London seemed long and sad. The day was dark and 
cheerless. The country looked cold and black from the windows of the train as 
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it rushed citywards. To both of them came the memory of those weeks they had 
spent together among the great silent hills, and the birth of love, and the wonderful 
joy of life. ‘There was a vague feeling of leaving something behind, of losing some 
of the beauty they had found. ‘The future was indistinct, uncertain: regret for 
what had passed, fear for what might come. 

When they reached Paddington it was night. The large globes of electric light 
blinded their eyes, and the roar of traffic and babble of voices deafened their ears. 

“We will not stay long in London, dear,” whispered Ruby, as the train steamed 
into the station; “it is horrible.” 

Ralph smiled. 

Her spirits rose as they drove through the Park and down Knightsbridge. 

The ‘buses and cabs were familiar friends: she smiled a welcome to them. 
The crowds of people and the red-coated soldiers, the barracks and Tattersalls’, 
the shops, all reminded her of a home-coming. 

“Poor old London! one cannot help loving it,” she exclaimed. “I wonder if 
I shall see any one I know—it is just the time the boys and girls would be driving 
up West ” She hesitated, and remembered, and looked at Ralph. 

But he only replied, ‘“‘ Yes, if you look out you are sure to see some familiar 
faces.” 





“T don’t feel so tired now,” she continued. ‘I wonder—I wonder if you 
would mind—very much—if we supped somewhere to-night? Don’t be angry with 
me, dear; but somehow I feel I should like to go the old haunts—for a little 
while. It will be the last time, I think. I should like to tell my friends how 
happy I am, and see if ‘they are happy also—say good-bye to them all. You do 
not mind my asking ?” 

“Of course not, littl woman. Certainly we will go, if you are not too tired. 
But you are excited, your face is flushed; I am afraid you will make your cold 
worse ; still, if you want very much to go out to-night, why, we will go!” 

“Thank you, dear. I would like to. I don’t know why—the desire has come 
suddenly. The lights and the people and the roar of voices have excited me. 
They remind me of the old days and the old friends. I feel I have treated them 
badly ; I want to see them all once again; they were very good to me, you know, 
and now I am so happy it would be mean to pass by without a word or a 
handshake. And I feel I may never see them again.” 

Jeanne welcomed them to the “ flower-box,” where everything was ready for 
their reception. It was good to see the familiar pictures and the books and chairs 
and tables and the marble Venus again. 

After dining and resting they called a cab and drove up Piccadilly. Old 
familiar sights, old familiar sounds, old familiar faces. So familiar, and yet so 
strange ! 

Ralph was very kind and gentle with Ruby. Her manner frightened him a 
little. She was excited. He was afraid she was going to be ill. She met some 
girls she had known in the old days, and her loyalty pleased, though it also 
confused him. An uncomfortable feeling of sorrow for all the women kept rising 
in his heart. It was unmanly to feel sorry for them. Of course they were all 
quite happy. 

“Tt was all right,”—the words kept humming in his ears as they drove home. 
The horse’s hoofs beat time to a tune they formed. 

It was all right. 

When they entered the room Ruby suddenly put her arms around Ralph’s neck 
and burst out crying. “You are too good to me, dear. I wish you were not so 
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good—you frighten me! I have never been used to it. Ralph! I feel so funny 
to-night : I don’t want to go to bed, I don’t want to go to sleep ; sit with me here 
for a while, and hold my hand and talk to me. ‘Talk to me as you used to talk 
to me before we—before we /oved one another. I feel frightened to-night. I do not 
know why I feel frightened, dear, or what I fear. I only know I want to be close 
to you—you must not leave me. I don’t think I ought to have gone out to-night. 
Is it not a very warm night? I feel hot and stuffy. It is my cold, I expect. 
Ralph, when are you going to write that book about me? You will write it one 
day, won’t you, dear? I feel I should like you to write a book about me, after I 
am dead ; though I’m not going to die yet ”—with a laugh,—‘“‘am I? I am going 
to live many more years. I don’t look ill, do 1? I feel quite well—just a little 
tired again now, that is all. Dear old boy! how patient you are, to let me sit and 
worry you with my stupid chatter! Let us have some music. I will sing to you, 
shall 1?” 

“Tf it will not tire you, dear. I have never heard you sing, though you have 
often promised to.” 

“JT will sing; what shall I sing? ‘Good-bye !’—that is suitable. Good-bye ? 
I feel I am going to say good-bye. 1 wonder if I can remember the music. I 
hated the song once—at least I was afraid to sing it—but I think I shall like it 
now. I played and sang very well when I was seventeen.” 

Her voice was rather weak. With care it might have been a full deep contralto ; 
it was very sweet, however, and there was a sad sound in it. 

“ Good-bye to summer—good-bye, good-bye !” 

Ralph, looking at her, saw her eyes blinded with tears. 

There was a long pause when she reached the “ AZwsh,” and the tears rushed 
down her flushed cheeks and fell on to the notes of the piano. “ Hush/ A votce 
Jrom afar——” 

She broke down and ran towards Ralph unsteadily. “Take me to bed, dear: 
I am frightened, I can’t go on. Oh, Ralph, I am afraid I am ill!” 

He lifted her in his arms and carried her upstairs. He felt her body trembling 
and shaking and fighting against the sobs that she could not control. 

His eyes were wet too. 

He rested her on the sofa, and soothed her and helped her to undress. 

And that tuneless tune the cab horse had beat against the road, and those 
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stupid words, hummed in his ears: “ /¢ ts all right, ALL RIGHT! 


XI. 


Nothing to be done, but wait for the end. 
Nothing to be done! 

Those words were difficult to understand. What did they mean ? 

It was unnecessary for him to call again. He could do nothing. It might 
be hours, it might be days—uncertain: she must have been naturally delicate, and 
having had a—er—having doubtless led a very fashionable life—late hours and 
little rest, and that sort of thing—-well, the first shock to the system——” 

Yes, nothing to be done. That doctor had a great deal of tact. He looked 
sorry. 

Sorry? Bah! they had killed her. ‘‘ Zhe world her mirth required, she bathed 
it in smiles of glee,’ and now she was going to rest. She could amuse them no 
longer. 


“They had killed her!” 
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True or not true, he found a horrible pleasure in the thought. “ They had 
killed fer, Ruby!” 

He would repay them. He had the power. He was great: another joke of 
that humourist, Nature. The world was fond of slaughter—well, some of his 
victims should be dissected-—the world did not like that. He was powerful. He 
remembered other men greater than he who had dissected the world’s victims—he 
understood their works now. 

It was their revenge. Revenge was fine. Nothing to be done? Yes, some few 
things. 

He could go with her to the gates of death—why not enter with her? His 
work, his revenge ! 

Nothing to be done? Aye, true. But there was something to be said. 

He sat beside her, on the bed. 

“T have only a few hours longer,” she said, “but I do not mind very much. 
Some people are frightened when they die—it is funny. Others wonder where they 
are going. I do not think of that. I should like to be quite sure I shall see 
you again, that is all.” 

“7 am quite sure of it, dear.” 

“Ah! that is right. How short our time has been together, but how sweet ! 
I would rather die, having known you, than live without you. I wonder if any one 
knows I am dying? I suppose not. It seems strange that I should die, and the 
world go on just the same. ‘The ’bus that passes up to town now will return 
perhaps when I am dead; but it will pass on, and the driver won’t know, the 


people who drive on it won’t know, the horses .... does this sound stupid ?” 
“No, darling ; but don’t talk of—dying. I cannot—bear it, dear.” 
* Poor boy! Come closer. I wish you could come with me— 


“Why not?” he whispered, bending over her. “ There is nothing to keep me, 
no one I care for, no one who cares for me. Why not?” 

She shook her head. ‘“ Your work—and the book! My book! You will 
remember to write that book, Ralph.” 

“Ves, darling, I will write that book, and then I shall come to you.” 

They listened to the roll of the traffic and the tramp of the feet on the 
pavement. 

It was an awful struggle to keep calm, and silence was terrible. But there was 
much to say. 

Time was passing: she might leave him at any minute. 

And no one would care,—as she said, none would know or care. 

And he cursed them. 

“Ruby, I must go with you: I cannot stay alone. What does God mean by 
being so brutal? To bring you to me, and then to take you away and leave me 
alone !” 

“Don’t talk like that, dear boy. You make me feel frightened. Come nearer. 
Don’t cry—you must not cry. What was that ?—some one rang the bell. Perhaps 
there is one person who remembers Ruby after all. I hear Jeanne talking—go 
and see; leave me alone a little while.” 

He went downstairs. At the door stood Joan. 

Mechanically he shook hands with her and asked her to come in. 

“T came to,call, as I promised; but your maid tells me Mrs. Harwood is ill. 
I am so sorry.” 

“She is dying.” He stood against the wall, looking at her in a dull, dazed way. 

“Dying! Oh, Ralph—I am.... What can I do? Poor Ralph——” 


> 
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“Ves,” he continued, speaking as if repeating meaningless words from a book. 
“She is dying. She is not my wife, you know.” 

“What do you mean? She is your—wife, you said——’ 

“Yes, true, but I did not take out a licence to love her, so legally she is not 
my wife. When I knew I could not marry you I hoped I should never marry. 
But I suppose a man cannot live alone and love nothing. He must love something. 
I liked Ruby. She was just a toy, you know—the world’s plaything. But when I 
saw her she was tired. I do not think she was meant to be a toy. She was 
tired, and I was tired too, and I thought I might be able to give her a little 
rest. So we went to Dartmoor, and there love came also, and I suppose God 
was jealous, because she is going away now. Yes, she is dying, and there is 
nothing to be done.” 

“Ralph, we were friends once: let me go to her; I think she would like to 
see me. Do you think it strange?—men do not always understand. Shall I go 
to her?” 

“Yes,” he said, in the same voice,—‘ yes: only do not be long, and do not 
speak of the past or the future. You must be very quick, because she is dying, 
and she and I have much to say to one another.” 

He waited, sitting on the stairs until Joan came out of Ruby’s room. 

He let her into the street, and listened to the few words she said, and saw 
that her eyes were full of tears, and then he returned to Ruby. 

“Ralph, I am glad it was Joan you loved, five—six years ago. I did not 
know there were women like her. I wonder what Charley will say when he knows 
she has been here? Men are so different. I said good-bye to Jeanne also. Poor 
Jeanne! You will look after her? She has been so good to me. She used to take 
my money and save it for me, because she knew I should spend it otherwise. 
Poor Jeanne !—she cried. Was that not strange?” 

“ Ruby, little Ruby, I love you so.” 

He sat beside her, holding and stroking her hand. Everything in the room 
was throbbing. He felt his thoughts throbbing to and fro in his head. ‘They were 
confused, chaotic. He could not remember what was taking place; there was only 
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one thing clear—Ruby was leaving him. As long as he held her hand she was 
safe. That much seemed clear to him: that, and this confused throbbing. “It 
was all right, all right !”—those words kept surging in his ears and drowning Ruby’s 


voice. “ lt was all right, all right.” . 

And the evening passed and night came. And with night the silence. Gradually 
the sounds from the street ceased, until everything was still. Only the confused 
throbbing remained. He rose to light the candle when the fire burnt low, but she 
stopped him. 

“T think I will stay in the darkness, dear. I can see your face quite clearly: 
is not that strange? Dear, sad face! bend down and kiss me. ... Ralph, I am 
getting a little frightened—hold my hand very tight. So. You will think of me 
often when I am dead, but you won’t think unkindly of me,—gently, reverently, 
because, though I am a wicked woman, I do love you, dear. Am I a 
wicked woman ?” 

“My God! Wo/” The throbbing ceased, but everything trembled. He was 
trembling. He tried to steady himself, to keep calm. He must not frighten Ruby. 

“ Ralph, I should like you to read to me. I think we should be able to say so 
much more to one another if you read. Do you know where Swinburne is? He 
is on the little shelf beside Ibsen downstairs. But you will have to go away to 
get him. Iam afraid to be alone. Cannot you remember something ?” 
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How hard it was to be calm! He could remember nothing. This horrible 
trembling! What was that about sleep? Not Swinburne, though: Swinburne 
escaped him. 

“T cannot remember anything, dear. There is a little song I used to know: 


shall I try and tell you? It is about sleep :— 


**Good night, dear love ! may all your dreams be fair, 


And hasten not to waken and to weep: 

For tender happiness and hope are there— 

There in the sweet and silent land of sleep. 

Wake not, beloved, for night is everywhere, 

And dawn will never break for you and me. 

Good night, dear love: may all your dreams be fair, 
Leave not, my sweet, the land of Used-to-be !” 


“That is all I know.” 

This awful trembling: the room seemed to be shaking, his teeth to be 
chattering. 

“T like that song. Who wrote it? He must be one of the nice men, I am 
sure: what is his name:” 

“ Boyle Lawrence. It is a sad song.” 

“No, it is not sad. If you ever see him, tell him it seemed to make death 
easier—a little. Don’t tremble, dear boy—are you afraid of losing me? Poor 
Ralph, what will you do alone—it is hard? I do not think you will ever know 
how I loved you. I think it is coming now—death. Ralph! what is it like? Help 
me, dear. Come closer. I am frightened. I cannot leave you. Oh, Ralph, creep 
upon the bed beside me, close, and put your arms around me tightly, and lay 
your head against mine. Don’t let me go—that is right.” 

“ Ruby —Ruby !” 

“Don’t let me go, dear, until I am dead. It is awful to die. Come with me, 
hold me close—let me kiss you and feel you. You won’t forget me, and you will 
write that book? ... Ralph, you will always think of me and of our love?” 

“ Ruby, kiss me, darling,” he sobbed; “let me feel your face against my face. 
Don’t be afraid; it is all right; I am here. We are together: it is all right.” 

“Ves, it is all right. Do you remember—Swinburne—‘ the poppied sleep—the 
end of all’?. .. It is coming now. Lay your lips on mine, this last time, dear 
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heart, dear brave boy—again ! 


ARTHUR APPLIN. 
















Morris Dancers.* 


MAY DAY IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


MID the hurly-burly of present-day life almost all the quaint customs of olden 

times are fast dying out. They may linger on, let us hope, for many a 

day in our country villages; but in towns their fate is practically sealed. 

And of all these remnants of the poetry of the life of bygone days—the days of 

“Merrie England”—no more sweet and picturesque custom existed than the 
welcoming in of May. 


‘“*When fields were dight with blossoms white, and leaves of lively green, 
The maypole rear'd its flow’ry head, and dancing round were seen 
A youthful band, join’d hand in hand, with shoon and kirtle trim, 
And softly rose the melody of Flora’s morning hymn. 
Her garlands, too, of varied hue the merry milkmaid wove, 
And Jack the Piper caprioled within his dancing grove ; 
Will, Friar Tuck, and Little John, with Robin Hood their king, 
Bold foresters ! blythe choristers! made vale and mountain ring.” 


Even the most cursory examination of the ceremonies devoted to May will 
satisfy one that in them we have a commingling of the elements of the ancient 
sun-worship and of the Roman Floralia; while the maypole and its accessories are 
clearly relics of the nature-worship of the East. To these were added, from time 
to time, various amusements and “side shows” popular at different periods. In the 
reign ot Henry VIII. archery recovered its popularity; and hencefoward it was 
included in the May-day sports: bold Robin Hood and pretty Maid Marion figuring 
as Lord and Lady of the May. We do not, however, propose to trace the origin 
of the different customs; but rather to give a glimpse of the “ Mayings” and 
superstitions, the memories of which old chroniclers have handed down to us. 

In olden times the May Feast was one of the great events of the year; and 
towns and villages alike vied with one another in making this “ gratulation of the 
coming summer” a time of rejoicing and revelry. Long before sunrise of the 
May morn, the citizens and villagers formed themselves into parties and repaired to 


* Peculiar interest attaches to this illustration, from the similarity, pointed out by Douce, existing 
between the characters and those in Tollett’s famous painted glass window —the oldest representation of 
English May-games and Morris-dancers. The Heading to this article is from an engraving executed 
by Van Meckenen about 1460, of which copies are exceedingly rare- 
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May-day in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By Watt, after Leslie. 





the neighbouring woods and groves. While the lads were gathering boughs of the 
sweet-smelling hawthorn and preparing the maypole, the lasses would steal away 
into the meadows, bejewelled with daisy and buttercup, and bathe their faces in 
the sparkling dew—-a sovereign recipe for making them beautiful—and gather flowers 
for garlands. Soon after the birds began their morning song, the merry-hearted 
throng wended their way homewards ; wood and lane re-echoing with music, song 
and jest. 

‘Then came the trimming up of the houses with green branches and wild flowers, 
until, as Herrick sings :— 

** each field turns a street, each street a parke, 

Made green and trimm’d with trees : see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this 
An arke, a tabernackle is, 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove.” 





With many a lusty shout the maypole was reared. But let us turn to old 
Stubbes—puritanical Stubbes, who so thoroughly detested the games he so pictu- 
resquely describes—for it is to his contemporary pen that we are indebted for 
a quaint and pretty picture of this leading feature of the May-day sports. 


“Thei have twentie or fourtie yoke of Oxen, every Oxe havyng a sweete Nosegaie of 
flowers, placed on the tippe of his hornes, and these Oxen drawe home this Maie 
pole, . . . whiche is covered all over with Flowers, and Hearbes bounde rounde aboute 
with strynges, from the top to the bottome, and sometyme painted with variable 
colours, with two or three hundred men, women, and children followyng it, with greate 
devotion. And thus beyng reared up, with handekercheifes and flagges streamyng on 
the toppe, thei strawe the grounde aboute, binde greene boughes aboute it, sett up 
VoL. XII.—No. 49. 3 
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Raising the Maypole. After the Painting by F. Goodall. 


Summer Hauses, Bowers, and‘ Arbours hard by it. And then fall thei to banquet 
and feast, to leape and daunce aboute it.” 


When night came on, and the great bonfires were lighted, the Lady of the 
May withdrew ; leaving her consort to conduct the wilder revels of the night —often, 
we fear, carried to excess; and not until the rising of another day would the 
morris-dancers and their companions disperse to their homes. 

In his younger days bluff King Hal delighted to rise with the lark on May 
mornings, and, with a band of courtiers in his train, to ride forth into the woods 
“ a-maying.” In the seventh year of his reign, Halle, in his quaint language and 
uncertain orthography, writes :— 


“The king & the quene accdpanyed with many lordes & ladies roade to the high 
ground of shoters hil to take the open ayre, and as they passed by the way, they espied 
a cdpany of tall yomen, clothed all in grene whodes & bowes & arrowes, to the niber 
of ii.C. Then one of them, which called him selfe Robyn hood, came to the kyny, 
desyring him to se his men shoote, & the kyng was cétent. Then he whisteled, & al 
the ii.C. archers shot & losed at once, & then he whisteled agayne, & they likewyse shot 
agayne, their arrowes whisteled by crafte of the head, so that the noyes was straunge 
and great, and much pleased the kynge and quene and all the company. All these 
archers were of the kynges garde and had thus appareled them selves to make solace 
to the kynge. Then Robyn hood desyred the kynge and quene to come into the grene 
wood, & to se how the outlawes lyve. The kynge demaunded of y® quene & her ladyes, 
if they durst adventure to go into the wood with so many outlawes. Then the quene 
sayde, that if it pleased him, she was content; then the hornes blewe tyl they came to 
the wood under shoters hil, and there was an Arber made of boowes with a hal, and 
a great chaber and an inner chamber very well made & covered with floures & swete 
herbes, whiche the kyng muche praysed. Then said Robyn hood, Sir Outlaws brekefastes 
is venyson, and therefore you must be content with such fare as we use. Then the 
kyng and quene sat doune, & were served with venyson and wyne by Robyn hood and 
his men, to their great contentacion.” 


Two years later, the long-threatened storm, which culminated in “ Evil” May Day, 
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The Maypole. After the Painting by J. Nash 


broke over the city, an account of which is chronicled by Holinshed. It seems 
the citizens had been jealous of the foreign money-lenders and craftsmen ; when 
matters were brought to a crisis by the elopement of a citizen’s wife with a Lombard 
named Francis de Bard, by whose instruction she had taken with her a quantity 
of her husband’s plate. The husband’s demands for the restoration of his wife 
and property were met with a point-blank refusal. Resource was then had to the 
Guildhall, but without avail; for the intriguing foreigner won the day, and even had 
the audacity to cause the arrest of the poor man for his wife’s board! 

A little later, Dr. Bell, a canon of the Sanctuarie Spittle, was prevailed upon 
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1782.—Bringing in the Maypole on May Morning. 


to take up the cause of the citizens, and from the pulpit denounced the unfair 
practices of the foreigners ; contrasting their riches and insolence with the. struggling 
poverty of the citizens. Meanwhile one John Lincolne had been busy exciting 
the ’prentices and artificers to expect some rising against their enemies. 

The rising quickly followed. Holinshed writes :— 


“On the eight and twentith daie of Aprill, diverse yoong men of the citie piked 
quarels to certeine strangers as they passed by the streets, some they did strike, some 
they buffeted, and some they threw into the kennell: wherfore the maior sent some of 
the Englishmen to prison. ... . Then suddenlie rose a secret rumour, and no man could 
tell how it began, that on Maie daie next the citie would rebell and slea all the aliens, 
insomuch that diverse strangers fled out of the citie.” 


The rumour soon reached the King’s Council, and Wolsey sent for the Mayor. 
Men were ordered to keep within doors on the dreaded day; and all might have 
been well but for the indiscreet zeal of one of the .aldermén. Our chronicler 
continues :— 


“ After this commandement given in the evening, as sir John Mundie (an alderman) 
came from his ward, and found two young men in Cheape plaieng at the bucklers, and 
a great manie of yoongmen looking on them (for the commandement was then scarce 
knowne) he commanded them to leave of. And for that one of them asked, why? he 
would have had him to the Counter. Then all the young prentises stept to, and resisted 
the alderman, taking the yoong fellow from him, cried; Prentises and clubs. Then out 
at everie doore came clubs and weapons. The alderman fled and was in great danger. 
Then more people arose out of everie quarter, and foorth came servingmen, watermen, 
courtiers, and others ; so that by eleven of the clocke, there were in Cheape, six or 
seven hundred ; and out of Paules churchyard came three hundred, which knew not of 
the other. So out of all places they gathered, & brake up the counters, (and) tooke out 
the prisoners that the maior had thither committed for hurting the strangers.” 


At St. Martin’s Gate the excited mob was met by good Sir Thomas More, 
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who earnestly entreated them to desist and return to their homes peaceably. But 
at this moment the people within St. Martin’s commenced to throw stones, bats, 
and hot water at the crowd below. Among those injured was a sergeant-at-arms 
named Nicolas Downes, who in a fury raised the cry of “ Down with them!” The 
now thoroughly enraged citizens turned on their assailants. Doors were torn down 
and houses gutted. A rush was made into Cornhill to the foreigners’ quarters, 
where houses were sacked and wrecked in all directions; and it was not until 
three in the morning that the work of destruction ceased, and the crowd began to 
break up. But not before three hundred of the rioters were captured and marched 
off to the Tower and Newgate. 

The prisoners were tried at the Guildhall, and thirteen sentenced to be hung, 
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drawn, and quartered. Three days later poor Lincolne suffered the penalty ; and 
the other prisoners had the ropes about their necks when a respite suddenly arrived 
from the King. 

At the end of the month his Majesty, attended by Wolsey and other great 
lords, himself sat in judgment on the unhappy prisoners -- 


“ Poore younglings and old false knaves bound in ropes all along, one after another in 
their shirts, and everie one a halter about his necke, to the number of foure hundred 
men and eleven women.” 


The Cardinal having first soundly rated the mayor and aldermen for their negligence, 
turned to the prisoners and declared them deserving of death. 





The Milkmaids’ Dance. 


“Then all the prisoners togither cried ; Mercie, gratious lord, mercie. Herewith the 
lords altogither besought his grace of mercie, at whose sute the king pardoned them 
all... . Then were all the gallowes within the citie taken downe, and many a good 
praier said for the king.” 


But the gloom of Evil May Day hung for many a year over the sports of the city ; 
and the famous pole of St. Andrew Undershaft was never reared again, 

At Magdalen College, Oxford, the ancient ceremony of welcoming in May is 
still continued. In the early morn the choir and members of Magdalen and the 
neighbouring colleges ascend to the top of the tower. Having donned their surplices, 
they wait, with faces turned to the east, for the rising of the sun, when a beautiful 
Latin hymn is sung. This finished, the bells strike up a joyous peal, and give the 
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MAY DAY IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


signal to the boys 
in. the streets 
below. Blowing 
tin trumpets and 
horns, according to 
ancient custom, off 
they scamper to 
the fields to gather 
the fragrant may- 
blossom and wild 
flowers, which they 
bring into the 
town. 

The only re- 
mains of May-day 
celebration now to 
be met with in 
London streets is 
an occasional show 
of the chimney- 
sweepers. Fantas- 
tically decked out 
in tawdry finery, 
enriched with strips 
of gilt and various 
coloured papers, 
etc., they caper 
the “Chimney- 
sweepers’ Dance” 
to the music of 
the fiddle. The 
centre of attraction Horthampton Map Garlany. 
is generally a 
“ Jack-in-the-Green ”—-a large piece of wickerwork, covered with leaves and flowers, 
borne by a man concealed within. 

One is naturally puzzled as to how and when the intrusion of these sooty 
gentlemen into the ceremonies of the gay and graceful Flora came about. According 
to Mr. Timbs, it originated in the discovery among their fraternity of the long-lost 
son of the eccentric Lady Montague. 

This hopeful boy ran away from school and apprenticed himself to a fisherman 
at Blackfriars, and for more than a year was lost sight of. He was then sent back 
to Westminster ; but again ran away, and bound himself to an Oporto vessel, from 
which he escaped immediately on landing. In another flight he changed clothes 
with a chimney-sweep, and for some time followed that occupation. After a long 
and anxious search he was discovered by his friends, and restored to his parents, 
on May ist, at the family mansion in Portman Square. To commemorate the 
restoration of the truant, his relative, Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, who died in 1800, 
for many years feasted the chimney-sweeps of London, on May rst, with roast-beef 
and plum-pudding ; and this entertainment is said to have given rise to the general 
sweeps’ holiday of May Day. 

In the last century the milkmaids’ dance formed a very pretty and by no means 
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The 1st of May (morning), After Cruikshank. 


unimportant adjunct to the May-day shows. <A good deal of rivalry existed in the 
preparation of the “garland,” which was composed of brilliantly polished milk-pails 
and other articles of the dairy, silver cups, tankards, salvers, and any such-like 
articles which could be begged or borrowed. These were built up in pyramid 
form, and decorated with flowers, leaves, and gaily-coloured ribbons. The garland 
was carried from door to door, the milkmaids dancing around to the music of the 
fiddler hired for the occasion. 

Another very pretty form of garland was to be seen in the streets of Northampton 
and other towns. It was composed of two hoops, crossing each other vertically, 
and covered with flowers and streamers of variously-coloured ribbons, fixed to the 
top of a long staff. In each of the apertures of this miniature bower a smartly 
dressed doll was placed. 

The garland was concealed from view by a large pocket-handkerchief, which 
was only removed on receipt of some satisfactory contribution, when the young 
people generally chanted one of their simple ditties. The following verses were 
peculiar to Dallington : 

‘*The flowers are blooming everywhere, 
O’er every hill and dale ; 
And, oh! how beautiful they are, 
How sweetly do they smell ! 
**Go forth, my child, and laugh and play, 
And let your cheerful voice, 
With birds, and brooks, and Merry May, 
Cry out, ‘ Rejoice! Rejoice !’” 

Temple-Sowerby was noted for an amusing custom on May Day. “From time 
whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary,” the people met on the green 
and held a friendly contest in “the noble art of lying.” A certain number of candidates 
were selected for the competition ; the prizes consisting of a grindstone and a 
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number of whetstones. The people acted as the judges ; and it was understood that 
the more marvellous or improbable the tale, the greater the chance of success. A story 
long current in the neighbourhood tells of a certain Bishop of Carlisle. His lordship, 
passing through in his carriage on this particular day, noticing the crowd inquired the 
cause. His question was readily answered by a full statement of the facts, which 
brought from the worthy prelate a severe lecture on the iniquity of such a proceeding ; 
and at the conclusion of his little sermon he said, “ For my part I never told a lie 
in my life.” This was immediately reported to the judges, upon which the hone was 
unanimously awarded to his lordship as most deserving of it, and, according to report, 
was actually thrown into the carriage ! 

Up till the ‘early part of the present century, the people in the neighbourhood of 
the Wrekin assembled on the hill on the first four Sundays after May Day, there to 
drink a health “ to all friends round the Wrekin”; but the ceremony led to such scenes 
of drunkenness and disorder that the magistrates were compelled te take steps to 
discourage it. 

From very ancient times the rst of May among) the aboriginal Irish and Scotch 
Highlanders was known as “ Beltine,” or “ Beltany”—that is, “the day of Belen’s 
fire”: the ceremonies being very similar in the two countries. Pennant, in his 
“Tour of Scotland, 1771,” tells us that, on the 1st of May, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the herdsmen of every village hold their “ Bel-tein ” :— 


———— 


“They cut a square 
trench in the ground, 
leaving the turf in the 
middle; on that they 
make a fire of wood, on 
which they dress a large 
caudle of eggs, butter, 4 
oatmeal, and milk, and rms sa edi = es 
bring, besides the in- |, BOER ela ay 
gredients of the caudle, i pet | “api 
plenty of beer and : Ae geal 
whiskey ; for each of 
the company must con- 
tribute something. The 
rites begin with spilling 
some of the caudle on 
the ground, by way of 
libation ; on that, every 
one takes a cake of 
oatmeal, upon which 
are raised nine square 
knobs, each dedicated to 
some particular being, 
the supposed preserver 
of their flocks and herds, 
or to some particular 
animal, the real de- 
stroyer of them. Each 
person then turns his 
face to the fire, breaks 
off a knob, and, flinging 
it over his shoulder, : 
says: ‘This I give to 





The 1st of May (Evening). After Cruikshank. 
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thee,—preserve thou my horses; this is to thee,—preserve thou my sheep ;’ and so on. 
After that they use the same ceremony to the noxious animals. When the ceremony is 
over they dine on the caudle ; and, after the feast is finished, what is left is hid by two 
persons deputed for that purpose ; but on the next Sunday they reassemble and_ finish 
the reliques of the first entertainment.” 


- There was an ancient superstition among the natives in the village of Barvas, 
in the Isle of Lewis, that if a female was the first to cross the Barvas river on 
May Day, the salmon would be hindered from coming into it for the whole year. 
To guard against the possibility of such a calamity, a man was told off every year 
to cross the river as soon as morning dawned. 

Hutchinson, in his “ History of Northumberland,” tells us that— 


“A syllabub is prepared for the May Feast, which is made of warm milk from 
the cow, sweet cake, and wine; and a kind of divination is practised, by fishing with a 
ladle for a wedding-ring, which is dropped into it, for the purpose of prognosticating 
who shall be first married.” 


This reminds us of another quaint superstition which the poet Gay describes : 


** Last May-day fair I searched to find a snail 
That might my secret lover’s name reveal ; 
Upon a gooseberry-bush a snail I found, 

For always snails near sweetest fruit abound. 

I seized the vermin; home I quickly sped, 

And on the hearth the milk-white embers spread. 
Slow crawl’d the snail, and if I right can spell, 

In the soft ashes mark’d a curious L. 

Oh, may this wondrous omen lucky prove, 

For L is found in Luberkin and Love! 

With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around.” 


A. W. JARVIS. 


British Museum 
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you well | mind me of that one sweet day, 
When all the bedées bore their 
"} scented snout 
ieee Of hawthorn blooms, and 
linéerinély and slow 
T walked with ber, yet found 
f, no aiord fo say: } 
iff For chanceful chande had crost F 
: the old, dear way, Fey 
A Me And if she still were mine I pg 
* ee ak 9% did not know, Fae? 
Bete eae 2 Since years had had full 5 
. ‘S time fo come and 60, 
And ourlwolives had ie 
= passed their Golden May. i 
Bhs: Then out there rané across the fair 
9. eve’s hush oye 
A birds clear son6;and she 
Ps with drave , sweel eyes 
Z® Nooked into mine,and seid — 
"So sinés the thrash 
6-9 old , -and so love never dies.” 
meetrabe spoke and womanly did blush; 
io 8Y indeed with golden skies. i 
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HO that has ever caught up his spear in the pale promise of a misty 
May morning, and, leaping down the woodland track to some wild 
stream of Cambria or the showery West, near whose brink, amongst 
the mossy granite and gold-tipped king ferns, the savage “ dog-fisher” is known to 
couch, has heard, echoing clear through the budding beeches and_ glistening 
hawthorns, the joyful shout of “There he vents!” has not experienced one of the 
most poignant of life’s brief ecstacies! Who that has listened breathless to the 
gay music of twelve couple of shaggy hounds, in full cry along the bank of some 
rush-feathered brook, whether it winds through the dales of rugged Northumbria, 
or silvers the serener beauty of rich Salopian meadowland, can still deny that otter 
hunting is sport! Sport, too, in the highest sense of the term: as contributory 
of healthful exercise and stirring excitement to the pursuer; as stimulating to 
animal sagacity and desperate courage ; as. glorious in its uncertainty, and in all 
its attendant raptures of tortuous trail and heroic death, as the chase of any fox 
ever found in a gorse spinney, and, after fifty minutes over a grass country, fairly 
run into in the open, or of any stag unharboured in a shady fir-copse, and set up 
in an Exmoor glen! 

Even in spring, when the water is first presumed—often too sanguinely—to be 
low and warm enough for otter-hunting, it is essential to meet betimes, as the sun 
rises before five, and soon dulls scent, which, though strong when fresh, quickly 
evaporates ; and even if the “seal” or print of the otter’s foot—which has no 
heel, but a round ball under the sole—should be detected in the mud or sand, it 
is difficult to discover its daily holt, which is selected with such care and judgment 
as to be often inaccessible even to the smallest and most indomitable terrier. 

The otter is a nocturnal vagrant of ferocious and predatory habits, and there 
are still a few British streams and rivers on which his low whistle, half a moan 
and half a sigh, can be heard in the darkest hour of the night, as he calls to his 
mate to join him in a gambol through the broken shallows, or in some concerted 
manceuvre to outwit and slay the pompous salmon in the deep, still pool beyond. 
But, alas! he is not common enough to supply a_ universal incentive to his 
legitimate pursuit solely as a beast of venery, and has justly earned too ill a 
reputation amongst the brethren of the angle—for does not gentle Izaak Walton 
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himself hate him so “ perfectly” as to pronounce him “ base and villainous vermin,” 
for whose destruction pensions should be awarded by the king ?—to be permitted 
the chances of escape afforded by a fair stream, a level pack, and no favour, even 
in districts where he is regularly hunted by hounds expressly bred and maintained 
for the purpose. 

For many centuries a’ war of extermination has been ruthlessly waged against 
the otter by every method and means that the ingenuity of riparian owners could 
invent. This was particularly so prior to the Reformation, when fresh fish was 
much prized by all religious communities, who found it no bad substitute for the 
tough beef and high mutton provided in the convent refectory, under contracts 
probably as loosely interpreted or fraudulently evaded as those in the undenomi- 
national institutions of the present day. And it is related that the inmates of a 
certain Carthusian convent, near Dijon, not only regarded the slaughter of otters 
as a means of grace, not unworthy to be ranked amongst the other lofty objects 
of mortification by which they indulged their leisure, but that they also gréedily 
devoured them, though with many penitential grimaces ; for, notwithstanding that 
this rigid order was altogether prohibited from eating flesh at any time, such meat 
was deemed so unpalatable and fishy as to be outside the general proscription, 
and was formally licensed by their Church for use on maigre days. On the other 
hand, there is evidence that in the year 1796, near Bridgnorth, on the river 
Worse, four otters being killed after a long and valorous resistance, their entrails 
and carcases were eaten by many respectable people who attended the hunt, and 
allowed to be of a most delicious flavour; so that the thoughtful benevolence 
extended to the Carthusians by their dietary canons appears in a still more 
agreeable light than the wry faces they made over their liturgical mess would seem 
to have acknowledged. 

Even if many “great clerks” agreed that the otter’s tail was at any rate fish, 
we join with the honest huntsman in his corollary that “if the body be fish too, 
then a fish will walk upon land many miles in a night to catch and glut himself 
with his own kind ; and that he kills and spoils much more than he eats.” ‘Therein 
lies his hereditary offence! So, in default of compensation for his damage—which, 
indeed, it would be difficult to liquidate—traps and guns are excused by most 
persons interested in fisheries, who attribute to him a degree of turpitude and 
cunning equal, if not superior, to that of the fox. 

There is no doubt that the otter is a nice feeder, preferring the more succulent 
and juicy morsels about a fish’s throat and upper part of the belly to the rest of 
its body. Fine salmon are often found, newly killed, on a rock or sand-bank—for 
the otter always feeds on land—with no other indication of their fate than a small 
wound in the throat, through which their relentless enemy has, like the vampire 
of fable, sucked their life-blood ; afterwards scornfully relinquishing the remains to 
the hawk and hooded-crow,’ or even to some hungry countryman, not above 
profiting by the skill and epicurean wastefulness of this familiar of sequestered 
waters. So, further afield, many a prowling Blackfoot or Banneck Indian wintering 
on the inhospitable shores of the Snake River, or famished pioneer collecting his 
hazardous peltries on the broad Columbia, has in days gone by owed his life to 
the fortunate discovery of some remnants of an otter’s feast. And if it is not so 
valuable as the beaver, there is still merit in the trappers’ tradition that many a 
stark hunter of the far West has stayed his finger on the trigger and lowered his 
rifle, in grateful recollection of some such vital service rendered him in his hour 
of need. 

Though the fur and habits of the beaver and otter are sometimes confused, 
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these two quasi-amphibious quadrupeds are of quite distinct species; the former 
being a rodent and herbivorous, whilst the latter belongs to the order of Vermiform 
Carnivora, and mainly subsists on fish; but when this food is scarce or hard to 
obtain it has been authentically known to destroy lambs, sucking-pigs, and poultry. 
It is even said under stress of circumstances to have been found hunting rabbits 
in a warren, and beating turnip-fields for partridges. 

There is something peculiarly vicious and repulsive in the physiognomy of this 
little animal, due to its eel-like head, with the eyes set very much on the top, 
enabling it to look upwards and seize its finny prey from below, who by the 
situation of their eyes cannot see beneath them to avoid its onslaught. Its body 
is long and capable of great flexibility in swimming. Its feet are wide and webbed, 
and its tail is broad at the base, but tapering. Its coat is very thick, and composed 
of two sorts of hair, one silky and the other woolly, forming a compact and 
extremely soft fur. Its teeth are large and strong; its jaws wide and of immense 
power, so that any dog coming within their reach has usually occasion to regret 
its temerity. 

The female litters in June, and brings forth four or five young at a time. 
These have sometimes been taken and suckled by a bitch, when they can be 
trained to answer to a name and fish for their owner, towards whom they exhibit 
canine fidelity and affection. Goldsmith gives some interesting instructions as to 
how to train an otter; and it is on record that one was in the habit of conducting 
his master’s hounds with cannibal zeal, to hunt his own species, but it being found 
that the dogs would not work well in his society, he had to be left to pine 
virtuously at home. His object was possibly misunderstood, as it may have been 
that of the tame wolf in A%sop’s fables, 

Though hard to despatch, even with sturdy hounds and sharp weapons, the 
otter succumbs at once to quite a gentle tap on the nose. ‘The male makes no 
complaint, however much hurt, but the pregnant female sometimes emits a_ shrill 
squeal when worried by dogs or pierced by a spear. The usual weight of a dog- 
otter is about 25 lb., and of the female about 18 lb.; but in the year 1794 one 
was killed in the river Lea, between Ware and Hertford, which was said to scale 
upwards of 40 lb. 

But enough of natural history! For if the pack of otter-dogs once kept by 
noble Mr. Sadler, on Amwell Hill, who was wont to “prevent” the rising of the 
sun, be as dead and forgotten as their worthy master, have they not all left 
competent successors? Can we not still “look down at the bottom of the hill; 
there in that meadow, checkered with water-lilies and lady-smocks, and see what 
work they make, all busy, men and dogs, dogs and men”? 

Come, let us join them !—or, better still, do you accompany me in an easy 
retrospect, and be in at the death of my first and most intrepid otter ! 

Though not qualified to wear the hunt coat and scarlet stockings, I was 
nevertheless warmly greeted by the genial master, and hurriedly introduced to his 
two charming daughters and their cousin. 

Ah, that Cousin! does she ever live again, as I do, I wonder, those delightful 
moments—moments snatched from a rather dilatory dawn, and spent in each 
other’s company on the banks of that beautiful but frigid stream! Does she still 
marvel at the supernatural agility with which I preceded her in slippery and 
dangerous places, and at the modesty with which I directed my attention to my 
boots as I assisted her over awkward stiles! Was she as grateful as she looked, 
and said she was, for the alacrity and ardour with which I helped her across those 
stepping-stones below the waterfall? and did she appreciate at its proper value my 
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incautious heroism in wading waist-deep by her side, with her hand resting on my 
shoulder—not too lightly either—whilst I stumbled and splashed through the icy 
water on that grey and sunless morning? Very likely she has forgotten me—women 
are ever fickle !—and she certainly has less reason to remember that last service 
than I have; but it may still have a corner in her memory; if so, I only hope 
it is a warmer one than it has in mine, for I confess I can never recall that 
particular incident without a shiver. She remarked at the time—as | at first thought 
with more consideration than her short skirts and coquettish leggings promised, 
until I noticed her looking wistfully back at a youthful sportsman in the rear, 
trailing his spear like a half-pike in mourning—that it was injudicious for me to 
get wet. I knew what she meant at once—I had been indiscreetly carrying my 
cap—and was thereafter quite prepared, if I had only known how to swim, to 
encounter unaided the most savage otter in his watery lair, and, if need be, 
retrieving him in my mouth, to lay his lustrous spoils at her dainty feet. Well, 
well! I was not even then perhaps in the full splendour of my earlier bloom, 
and my hair may at so unbecoming an hour have looked greyer than it really was. 
I am a good deal older now, and as bald as a coot, and in addition suffer from 
twinges of perennial rheumatism and stiff knee-joints; but to feel once more the 
confiding pressure of that little hand on my arm, and to clasp those slender ankles, 
as I did, without rebuke—indeed, I may almost say with encouragement—when I 
slipped. into the deep hole in mid-stream, and lost my false tooth—my only one, 
I swear—I would endure all the chronic ills that flesh is heir to! 

3ut no more trifling with a serious topic! though this subsidiary adventure is 
still as vivid as if it happened yesterday, and its relation may suggest some of the 
intrinsic advantages which otter-hunting enjoys over other branches of kindred sport. 

I learnt that some fresh “spraint” had just been found, but that scent was 
low. The hounds were working closely up-stream, with an occasional whimper and 
flourish of their heavy sterns, while the wiry little terriers were yapping and dancing 
about in a state of wild excitement. The water was turbid and high, making the 
pools too deep to be propitious; and most of the experts predicted a blank day, 
in spite of the undoubted proof that a full-grown male otter was close at hand. 

Presently there was a clear drag, and the hounds, dashing forward, clustered 
round a hole near the bank, under the roots of an old alder. The huntsman, who 
had been busily encouraging the pack, and, regardless of the bitter cold, passing 
from side to side of the stream, examining every yard of the banks for seals or 
spraint, whipped them off, and put in a terrier. ‘There was a snarl, a scuffle, a 
moment of supreme suspense, and then a_ long-bodied, sinuous creature crept 
stealthily out of another exit from the holt, and glided almost noiselessly into the 
water, amid the shouts of eager sportsmen, and a melodious chorus from the 
hounds, as they bounced into the stream, and swam aimlessly to and fro in a vain 
endeavour to hit off the subaqueous line taken by the artful fugitive. 

“Guard the shallows!” shouted the master; and immediately six or seven of 
the most dauntless and accomplished spear-bearers ran down to the end of the 
pool, and there formed a barrier of bristling steel. Each avowed his unalterable 
resolve to “tail the brute” if he got the chance, but without the slightest intention 
of exhibiting that feat of hardy dexterity if he could avoid it without eternal 
shame. ‘The water was only a foot deep here, and they all remained dry compared 
to me; but then any man—I won’t say otter-hunter—worthy of the title would 
naturally do more for a pretty girl than for the rarest and glossiest specimen of 
mere aquatic vermin ! 

Meanwhile the master and huntsman were keenly watching an occasional bubble 
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that rose in the centre of the stream, and suddenly a cry of “ He vents! he vents!” 
issued from twenty strenuous throats, as a dark head showed for an instant a few 
feet from old Ringwood, who made a lunge at it, but only succeeded in swallowing 
a bucketful of muddy water. 

The bubbles continued right down the pool, and the otter showed once more 
before making a plucky dash past the band of red-legged halberdiers, absolutely 
going between the legs of the most inveterate “tailer,” as he was refreshing himself 
from an enormous flask. Tumultuous execrations resounded from every quarter, 
and dark hints fell from the master of drastic measures being enforced, involving 
the summary deprivation of hunt-button and spear, and degradation to the rank of 
a common suttler. But the popular indignation was soon forgotten in the excitement, 
which was still intense, as girls, men and hounds scampered madly along the bank 
to the pool below, hoping to view the otter again before he went to holt. 

In vain ! there was not a sign of him, and the hounds seemed seriously at fault. 
Then ensued ten minutes of keen hunting and anxious consultation. At last 
Trumpeter, one of the best of a good lot, who had scrambled up a stiff bank on 
the opposite side to that on which the field were congregated, was heard giving 
tongue in the bell-toned note of the true otter-hound, and soon he was seen 
galloping across country towards a lower part of the river, which here formed a 
partial loop. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, we—I mean we more robust vessels, into whom 
a disregard of the retributions of nature had been temporarily poured from the 
virgin chalice of Artemisia—followed the rest of the pack through the storm-fed 
current, splashing, sliding, hopping, gasping, like the transported fanatics we were ! 

Some grave signiors paused doubtfully on the brink, and all the ladies went 
on briskly to a rustic bridge a little higher up—all except one. The Cousin, of 
course! She actually had the unmaidenly audacity to allow a foolish-looking, but, I 
will concede, well-knit youth in a gaberdine suit and incipient moustache, constantly 
entangled in a most abnormal grin, to carry her bodily across in his arms. I hoped 
for the honour of her sex that he was her brother, though I observed no very 
strong family likeness, and rather fancied that the exploit was somewhat protracted ; 
but that may have been mere boyish pride and rejoicing in his physical prowess, 
whilst regarding his animated burden as a kind of dumbbell or other passive 
instrument for its display. He was of the one at whom she had looked so 
plaintively when preferring my maturer aid at the stepping-stones! This poor idiot’s 
interest in the hunt had latterly moderated—I doubt if it was ever in the least 
genuine—and he had been following me about with his spear-point actually tickling 
my calves, as I climbed up oblique hedge-banks, or staggered over polished boulders 
and razor-edged fragments of most mordant quartz. 

We raced across a few hundred yards of rough moorland, and, descending a 
steep larch plantation, full of primroses, bluebells, and white violets, found the 
stream again, as it ran through a rocky gorge, where it was thought most probable 
the otter would evade all efforts to dislodge him. 

As luck would have it, however, some of the beast’s cunning must have deserted 
him, or he had been driven out of his expected refuge by a stronger occupant ; 
for he suddenly appeared in the middle of a small pool, and was immediately 
pounced upon by Spot, a rough-haired terrier with one eye. The poor little chap 
had cause to repent his rashness, as his foreleg was at once seized and bitten 
through and through. ‘The otter at the same time dived, dragging down with him 
his yelping assailant, who presently emerged in a piteous state, half drowned, in 
addition to being badly mauled. 
VoL. XII.—No. 49. 
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But the end was not far off! The water was full of bloodthirsty hounds, and 
the only road to freedom well guarded by trusty sentinels. 

The otter vented, and was snapped at by Sweetlips and Soldier, who between 
them and their eagerness made a mess of it, and were so resentful at their mutual 
clumsiness that they engaged in single combat under pretence of mistaking each 
other for their elusive quarry. 

The otter next rose near the bank, and ran up it a little way; then, after 
looking fiercely. round, turned back and plunged into the pool again. 

He made one final and determined effort to get over the bar at the bottom, 
faltered as he approached the thin red line, and in an instant was transfixed by a 
spear, deftly wielded by the Cousin’s brother, to the obvious chagrin of the original 
bungler, who had been anxious to retrieve his forfeited reputation by some act of 
skill or daring. By the way, he must also have been a near relative of my fair 
charge, as, in the irritation of the moment, I heard him distinctly appeal to her 
for sympathy as “ Nelly” ! 

The more fortunate champion tossed the perforated otter on to the bank with 
a who-whoop of exulting triumph, where without a sound it received its quietus 
from the dripping pack. 

The usual trophies were distributed—I got nothing, though I was wetter than 
any of them—flasks were opened, and pipes lit, with reciprocated congratulations on 
the excellence of the sport, and laments at the fatuity of coming out unprovided 
with sandwiches or biscuits—specially loud and pertinacious in the vicinity of those 
with distended wallets and the fame of liberal housekeepers. 

I turned to apply the interval of common distraction to an exchange of some 
pointed compliments with the Cousin, and to ask permission to call that very day, 
with certain ulterior motives which it would not now be quite fair to her to disclose. 
She was gone! So was her reputed brother! But, whichever way I turned, I 
encountered the baneful and vindictive gaze of the other sluggish sportsman, whose 
jealousy I had so early and unwittingly excited by an innocent, though extreme, 
illustration of my habitual gallantry. 

He seemed so very sullen in his demeanour, and his hand toyed so restlessly 
with the weapon whose gruesome purpose I had just seen practically demonstrated, 
that I forthwith bade a hearty good-morning to the master; had a satisfactory 
passage of amenities with the huntsman; patted old Ringwood on the head; 
sympathised with and was nearly bitten by little Spot; and then went home to put 
my feet in hot water and ponder over the wiles of otters, as I mentally calculated 
the circumference of certain fascinating images, that seemed to twinkle through the 
drowsy steam. 


F. ALBERT ROLLER. 
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ANG! bang! went the drum. ‘Tootle! tootle! answered 
the flute ; and Bang! went the drum again. 

It seemed as if the people would go mad. They 
danced, they capered; they went up the middle. and 
down again, and in and out, and round about, and 
yet they had not had enough. Every face shone like 
a rising sun ; and the drops of moisture stood on each 
honest brow. But what cared they ? 

Was it every day that the Squire gave them a 
harvest home like this? A _ real old-fashioned one, 
with the short service in the little church among the 

trees, where the thanksgiving had been genuine and hearty, though couched in 
the broadest East-country dialect—and dinner in the barn dressed up with evergreens ; 
and then dancing, at their own sweet will. 

The fields lay bare in the sunshine, but what cared they? Every ear of corn 
was safely housed; every sheaf of nodding barley was laid beside its fellow in the 
tall rick ; and little Jenny Bright, the farmer’s golden-haired lassie, had ridden home 
triumphant on the last load. 

Bang! bang! ‘Tootle! tootle! Ah! they would enjoy it as much as they 
could. 

And who so merry or so happy as pretty Meg Merewether? Meg, with her 
sparkling eyes and soft brown hair,—Meg, whose cheeks were tinted like the 
apple-blossom in the orchard, and her lips like the cherries when they blushed 
crimson in the sunlight. 

Who did not feel a pride in her beauty and youth? It was a personal possession 
for each one of them. 

“ Of course 1 am coming to your harvest home,” she told the Squire. “I don’t 
care one bit if I do not belong to the parish, and you are only going to have your 
own people. Don’t I live next door? And haven’t I known every one of them 
as long as you have, almost? And don’t they know me and want me? You had 
better ask me, for I am coming whether you do or not; for you cannot have it 
without me, you know.” 
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And he did ask her, for 
he knew he could not. And 
she came, and danced with 
the best of them. Her apple- 
blossom cheeks went “up 
the middle” with the old 
women whose faces were like 
russet pippins ; and her little 
feet tripped so lightly that 
they never seemed to touch 
the floor. 

“But I am so tired,” she 
said to the Squire, as_ the 
evening waned, and yet their 
energy did not flag. 

She stole out of the big 
barn door into the glorious 
night ; and the Squire crept 
out too, after her. He 
wrapped her up in a big 
white shawl. ‘ For you must 
not catch cold,” he said. 

“Shall I ever be even 
cool again?” she laughed ; 
but, manlike, he had his way, 
and perhaps she did _ not 
mind very much. 

Her hand lay in his arm, tucked away, the wee white thing —so small he could 
scarcely feel it was there. 

“The stars are so bright,” she whispered, because all her laughter had died 
away in the stillness. 

And he only thought, when she lifted her eyes to his, that two of the stars had* 
come down to earth for a little while. 


“She danced with the best of them.” 


‘They wandered over the meadows and down to the river in the darkness. River, 
indeed! Such a tiny stream flowing lazily along through the peaceful green fields. 
For in East Anglia the rivers do not rush and roar and toss their white foam up 
to meet the sunlight. They lie calm and placid between their banks, rippling a 
little when the breeze touches them, and blushing crimson-and-gold from the kiss 
of the burning west. Sleepy cows come down to the edge to drink, their feet deep 
in golden marigolds. Starry forget-me-nots lift blue eyes from among the bulrushes, 
and stately irises rear tall crests of yellow glory. It is very peaceful. 

To-night the moonbeams made a little ladder of light across to the other side. 

“JT wish I could walk on it,” said Meg. 

“No,” said the Squire, “for then you would go across and be in your own 
parish ; and we want you in ours.” 

“T would go farther than that,” she began mischievously ; and then went on 
more earnestly: ‘“ Yes, I would go miles away—out into the world, and see it all 
—the beautiful world.” 

“Tt is beautiful here,” said the Squire, with a catch in his breath. 

He was proud of his property, and justly so. Pasture and plough in perfect 
order: never a broken gate or tumbledown hedge. Who could boast of such 
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timber trees as his—perfect in themselves, apart from the value which brought 
eager, keen-eyed men from all over England to gaze on them with calculating 
envy? Even the oldest had a beauty which nothing could rival: their gnarled 
and knotted trunks rugged and hoary, twisted by many a storm, and slowly dying 
from the close embrace of the clinging ivy. Winter gales might bring one down 
sometimes ; but fell them he would not. Many generations could not build up 
their like again. 

“Yes, it is pretty,” said Meg; “but I want to stretch my wings. One cannot 
always live in a village, you know,”—with a little pleading look,—“ and there are 
such lots of other places to see. I want to have a little taste of London. It would 
just suit me.” 

“Suit you!” he responded, a little harshly. “Shut you up in close rooms, you 
mean, and keep you up late hours; take the roses out of your cheeks, and paint 
dark lines under your eyes.” 

She pouted her red lips a little. 

“You don’t understand,” she said. “I do not want all enjoyment. There are 
lectures, and concerts, and pictures, and—things. I want to improve my mind.” 

“You would only take off the freshness,” he repeated obstinately. ‘“‘ Meg, don’t 
go away: stay here,—we want you.” 

“Yes,” she said pettishly, “you want to tie me down for the rest of my life 
in one little poky village, till I grow too old to travel, or do anything except go 
to see old women in the almshouses, and give soup tickets, and take the 
clothing club on Monday mornings. What a delightful little “daily round,” and 
how I should enjoy it! But I want my freedom. I want to get away from it all, 
and see the world.” 

She threw up her white arms in the moonlight, and tripped away from him a 
few paces, with feet which would not long be tired. <A little breeze blew the brown 
curls up and down. 

The Squire watched her as he might have watched some beautiful caged creature 
beating against its bars, in vain endcavour to be free. 

“ Meg,” he began, a little desperately, “don’t long for the world like that: you 
are too good for it. Live up to the highest that is in you. Just see how you 
have been brought up. You have more in your little finger than ten of those 
society women.” 

She dropped him a mocking curtsey. 

“ A thousand thanks, Sir Mentor! You bestow your compliments well. In one 
breath, I am worth more than ”—with puckering forehead—‘“ yes, ten other women ; 
and yet am to hide myself from view like the modest violet. Now, I should prefer 
to shed a little of my light on other mortals, and not choose a secluded life.” 

“Tt is the best,” maintained the Squire stoutly. ‘ You can say what you like, 
Meg, but this is the place for you. Don’t you see, it is only the craze of the 
present day, all the women going away and leaving their homes to look after 
themselves? The real want of the day is Aomes. These society women go about 
and open bazaars for orphanages, while their own children are growing up worse 
than orphans at home. They subscribe to reading-rooms and clubs and guilds to 
keep young men and women out of mischief, while their own sons and daughters 
go to ruin in a polite way. My mother, and yours too, did not think it too slow 
or humdrum to try and make the village better, even if it was only a little one. 
We are taxed for a number of institutions ; but half of them might be done away 
with if women made the homes better, instead of shoving up to the front and trying 
to do men’s work,” 
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It was a long speech for the Squire to make, and though he had spoken low, 
he had grown so excited over it that he had to wipe his forehead before it 
was done. 

The. girl did not answer immediately ; then— How we// you have worked up 
your subject!” she said admiringly. ‘“ Let me see: it will take my dull brains a 
long time to get all those facts into it. Such a mixture of things: philanthropy, 
charity, woman’s influence, and political economy! What a pity you are not in 
Parliament !—you would make such a first-rate speaker. Just fancy if, as you 
suggest, we women could save Government the expense of half the workhouses, 
and gaols, shall we say?—and.... Ah! my brain reels!” 

She put up her two little hands and held them to her forehead in a distractingly 
pretty attitude of perplexed dismay. 

Then the Squire lost his head a little. Perhaps it was the moonlight, or the 
sweet-scented air, or the beauty of the night. He began to talk again, and his 
words were not at all well-chosen or sensible; but wild, and bordering on the 
poetical—which does not at all answer for every-day life. 

“Meg,” he said, “don’t laugh at me. You can talk so much better than I can, 
for I am only a rough fellow, and say what I feel. But it is true, nevertheless. 
You are worth more than all those other women put together; and that is why I 
cannot bear to think of your getting spoiled. Oh, Meg, little Meg, don’t you know 
how I love you—how I would die for you if need be? ‘There is not much silver 
in the old house, but there are strong arms to work for you; and if I cannot give 
you diamonds, you shall have everything else that love can devise. When my mother 
came home as a bride, she said the roses were her jewels, nodding in to welcome 
her every morning; and they are there still, Meg. Come to me, dear: come 
and be my wife, my darling. Come now, and make my harvest complete, my little, 
last-gathered treasure.” 

Tootle, tootle, came the flute, far away, on the evening breeze. 

Was it the moonlight that was making Meg’s face so white ? 

“Come,” whispered the Squire again, with outstretched arms. But she pushed 
them away. 

“Don’t,” she said passionately, stamping her little foot. “Don’t talk to me like 
that. I don’t mean to think of marrying for years and years and years. I don’t 
want it, and you shall not bind me down.” 

The Squire’s face had grown as white as her own, and all his passion had died 
away as he bent over the two little hands and kissed them reverently. 

“Forgive me, dear,” he said, quite humbly; “and do not be angry. I will not 
bother you any more. We will just be friends, as we were before.” 

And then they went back to the house, because Meg was tired, and the night 
had grown ugly all at once, and she did not want to stay out any longer. 

In fact, nothing seemed quite the same as before. Even the last bit of grass, 
she declared, was soaking with the heavy dew, and her feet were getting horribly 
wet. Only here the Squire asserted himself; and without so much as a “by 
your leave,” lifted her in his masterful arms, and carried her over the grass and 
into the house. 

“Put me down, 
trembling.” 

He paid no heed, because he could not tell her that it was the fierce struggle 
in his own breast which was taking strength from muscle and limb, and making 
him weak as a child. But when he put her down in the hall, and she had flitted 
away upstairs, he had to go out for a few minutes into the darkness and_ pull 


»” 


she whispered once. “I am too heavy: your hands are 





“8he dropped him a mocking curtsey.” 
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himself together with a shake like a big Newfoundland dog before he could return 
to the revellers in the barn. 

Her weight, indeed! He could have carried her over miles of mountain and 
valley without feeling it; for Love is so strong that it knows not the meaning of 
weariness or toil,—or anything, but its own supreme power to bear, and suffer, 
and do. 

And it was love which kept him going for the rest of the week, when the 
excitement of the harvest home was over, and the men came late for work, and 
the whole village was suffering a little from that reaction which in the nursery days 
succeeded birthday parties, and was known as “ contrariness.” 

He was blessed (or cursed, as opinion may have it) with a certain doggedness 
of character, which, when once his mind was made up on any point, enabled him 
to stick to it through any adverse circumstances. His faith in Meg Merewether 
would not allow him to think ill of her for a moment. He believed in her. That 
was enough. She had refused his love, but they were to be friends. To doubt 
this would have been at once to cut away the solid ground beneath his feet, and 
launch him drifting on an ocean so wide, so vast, that time itself could not contain 
the limits, which stretched away into eternity. 

He sat in church on Sunday afternoon, and awaited her advent with a_ heart 
which scarcely beat one throb faster than its wont. It was early, and at present 
only a few old women represented the congregation ; but he did not mind. Here 
quiet reigned supreme, and no one could speak to him. With head thrown back 
against the panelled oak, he could sit and dream, and think the thoughts which 
seemed in unison with the place. 

Absently his eyes noted the arrivals who dropped in and scattered among the 
benches—as Meg irrelevantly remarked-+“like plums in our schoolroom cake.” 
Pretty Miss Cator, very conscious of the new pink bow in her hat; and old 
Widow Dunster, whose rheumatic bones would not even yield to the sweet summer 
sunshine ; and portly Mrs. Golder from the farm, who found the hot weather not 
at all conducive to active exertion. 

Then the school-children clattered up the aisle in print frocks and capes, a 
little breathless from the run across the meadow, coupled with the gigantic effort 
of reducing their faces to a proper decorum at the very church door. Behind them 
came the sheepish swains, who, after escorting their sweethearts to church, lingered 
outside the porch till the five-minutes’ bell urged some at least of them to slip 
awkwardly into the seats, where they could hide their bashfulness for the next hour 
and a half. 

These all entered by the south door, and clattered more or less noisily into 
their places in the nave. But it was not from there that his expected vision would 
appear. While noting almost unconsciously each fresh arrival, both eye and ear 
were keenly strung to catch the first expected footfall on the other path. 

Nay, imagination played so strong a part that in fancy he could even hear the 
distant steps coming so surely nearer. Down the tiny village street from her own 
door, and. then along the leafy road where the old trees met overhead, he could 
hear the little feet springing along so swiftly. In at the small white gate, and 
across the fields where one or two laggards were trying to make up for lost time 
before the cracked little bell ceased from the tower among the trees. 

He knew just how she would greet them all, with nod and smile, and inquiries 
after the ailments which never die out of a parish. He could almost hear the 
words she was speaking to a grey-haired gaffer—her favourite, for the simple reason 
that she knew he invariably took her in. 
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“Lumbago better, Dan? You look wonderfully flourishing to-day.” 

Dan grinned sheepishly. 

“Yes, Miss Meg, I’m better: knew I should be when I tried my own remedy.” 

“ What is that?” 

Dan scratched his head leisurely ; then, with a sidelong glance at Meg, began 
fumbling in his pocket. Very, very slowly he extracted the “remedy.” Meg, 
peering anxiously forward, curiosity overpowering dignity, saw something dark and 
smooth and hairy. 

“Dan, what Zave you got there ?” 

“ Mole’s leg,” responded Dan laconically. 

“ And what good will that do, you superstitious old man?” quoth Meg, open- 
eyed and scornful. She stretched out her hand as if to sweep it away, but Dan 
hastily transferred his treasure to its hiding-place again. 

“No, no, Miss Meg; don’t, now. “Tis no good larfin’ at them things. My 
grandfather allus say, and he was a knowin’ un, that the hind leg of a mole, torn 
off whiles the crittur was livin’, and kep’ in the waistkit pocket, was a rare thing to 
cure lumbagy.” 

“Dan, you are a horrid, wicked old heathen!” cried the indignant Meg. ‘“ You 
don’t mean to say that you tore off that poor mole’s leg when it was alive? And 
how can you believe such nonsense? As if it cou/d do you good!” 

Dan chose to ignore the first question, and only patted his pocket gently to 
make sure the “remedy” had not by some means escaped into Meg’s clutches. 

“My grandfather was a knowin’ un,” he repeated. 

“Well, I think it is quite time you should go to church, that you may learn 
better,” was Meg’s parting’ shot, as she sped away, leaving the old sinner smiling to 
himself in undisturbed faith in his own superior knowledge ; with a pitying thought 
that “ Miss Meg allus would have her bit of fun.” 

And now the Squire could hear the light footstep coming up the path: a little 
hurried, after its late delay; a little too much like the children’s in its suggestion 
of youthfulness and lightheartedness ; and then the chancel door was darkened for 
a moment by a little figure in a big, shady hat; and she had passed to her seat 
with only one swift glance from the grey eyes to see if he were there. 

His own heart beat fast then; but she looked as cool as her own white dress, 
except that the apple-blossom cheeks were, perhaps, one shade deeper. 

If no one else had been demoralised by their recent festivities, the choir 
certainly had. They lost their places when the chant changed in the Psalms, and 
then tried to pick it up again, and failed; because the organist had waited for 
them, only they were singing too loudly to hear. So they went on in a hopeless 
muddle, Meg listening eagerly to hear which would come to the end first. 

“They never did so badly before,” she remarked cheerfully after service. “It 
will be quite something to remember when I am miles away.” 

The Squire had noticed nothing. He was not musical, and as long as the sound 
went on he was content to take for granted that all was as it should be. Nothing 
but an actual breakdown would have roused him to a sense of wrong. And on 
this particular day he had only followed the service mechanically. His thoughts 
had wandered—not very far: only across the chancel, where they remained during 
prayer and praise, and the sermon, which was unusually prosy and long. Even 
with that, however, he could find: no fault to-day, for it gave him longer to think 
of Meg, undisturbed. 

One hopes that sins like these are forgiven men; for the very nature of life 
forbids that they shall last, or be frequent. 
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He had heard nothing for the last half-hour, but he did hear these very first 
words of Meg’s. 

“Why should you measure the distance by miles?” he asked quickly. 

“ Because I am going away.” 

She looked at him a little defiantly. But he did not accept the challenge: only 
listened quietly while she told her wonderful news. 

It would be the last Sunday she would come there to church for a long time— 
a very long time—reiterated to prevent the possibility of mistake: because Meg’s 
dream had come true in a marvellous manner; and she was going away this very 
next week with an aunt who had promised to show her the world. It was to be 
London first, and then abroad. Could anything be more delightful? Was any girl 
more lucky than she? And so on, and .so on, in all the delight of a new and 
very pleasurable excitement, and a fresh young nature absolutely free from the 
smallest care. Who could grudge her one iota of the pleasure? Not the Squire. 

He stood four days later, himself unseen, and watched the carriage drive to the 
station, carrying with it all that made life pleasant to him: Meg, with shining eyes ; 


“She never looked back,” he said gently ; but only the birds heard him. 

Then he shouldered his gun, and walked away through the woods. 

September was glorious in her prodigal splendour, her wealth of colour and 
beauty. The bracken fern was brown, and the blackberries and sloes were purple. 
The red haws glowed from the hedgerows, and the hips blushed crimson on the 
thorn. Only the old trees refused as yet to show more than faintly tinted leaves, as 
they rustled their old arms softly ere they spread their rainbow carpet in the road. 

Even the Squire, sore-hearted and lonely, felt a thrill of pardonable pride as he 
looked round on his heritage, and found it ‘very fair.” Somehow, though, the 
dew which still sparkled on every twig and leaf seemed suddenly to have got into 
his eyes, and the hand which raised his gun by instinct as a rabbit scuttled across 
his path, dropped it again almost as quickly. 

“T can’t hurt anything this morning,” said the Squire. 


Meg prospered in her new life. Good-natured Mrs. Buxton told her she would 
find London empty and nothing going on; but to the girl’s country eyes “ empti- 
ness” looked a crowd, and “nothing to do” a perpetual round of fresh dissipation. 
She managed to get through a very fair amount of sight-seeing, and concerts, and 
the all-to-be-desired lectures, with a host of smaller socialities of a less instructive 
description. She had not half exhausted them when her aunt declared it was time 
to get away from the fogs and gloom, and follow the sunshine farther south. 

So they went to Paris. It was fairyland to beauty-loving Meg. Mrs. Buxton 
was generous, and franked her pretty niece with lavish hand. Meg revelled in 
marvellous gowns and bewitching hats, and all the little fripperies which only a 
Frenchwoman can devise. I am afraid her head became a little turned there by 
all the admiration she received; which, perhaps, was small wonder, considering she 
was complimented a dozen times a day on her looks, or dress, or pretty manners. 
But, after all, it did not go far beneath the surface ; and when they reached Florence, 
with its palaces and pictures, her better self asserted its claim, and found her gazing 
on Madonnas and frescoes with moist eyes and tremulous lips. 

“Tt is enough to make one go mad with pure delight,” she said to the patient 
little Fratilein who trotted round with her whenever Mrs. Buxton was tired. And 
the placid little woman, with many an “ Ach!” and uplifted hand, nodded assent 
to all that this English girl might be pleased to admire. 
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“The fisher-wives . . . with their spotless caps.” 


Meg was not selfish in her pleasure. She never once missed the weekly lette1 
home ; and did not hurry over it, but took pains to make it worth reading, giving 
glowing accounts of every town and expedition, and trying to make others see as 
much as possible. The letters were like herself—fresh, cheerful, and pleasant. 

The Squire heard extracts from them more than once, and smiled over the little 
vanities, and grew wonderfully tender over the bits which showed that the writer’s 
thoughts flew homewards. His Christmas seemed ten degrees happier for Meg 
having written: “My room seems quite homelike, for I have decorated it with 
orange blossoms, intermixed with holly and mistletoe, of which there is plenty here. 
Only one longs for a real English fire.” 

And he went about picturing her to himself amongst the incongruous decorations, 
and feeling almost ashamed of enjoying the huge log fire which roared half-way up 
the hall chimney. 

He was very busy all the winter, hunting, farming, and attending County 
Councils and magistrates’ bench—leading, in fact, the ordinary life of a country 
squire, with the exception that love of his property did not stop short at admiration. 
He was not a clever man in an intellectual sense, but possessed a good deal of 
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shrewd common-sense, and knew by practical experience that the master’s eye 
produced far larger profits than any amount of new machinery or theories. 

“T must leave it to wiser heads than mine,” he confessed at the tithe dinner, 
“to suggest a cure for the present deplorable state of agricultural depression ;_ but 
what I can do to frevent it, I will, so long as health and strength are given me.” 
A sentiment which met with unmistakable appreciation from his tenants. 

Meg’s sisters sent her the local paper containing the speech; and she read it 

Venice, lying in a gondola, within sight of St. Mark and the Lion, and drinking 

all the fascination of that queenly city with a delight which was intoxication. 

They spent Easter in Rome; Meg awestruck, a little overpowered and humble— 
in fact, not quite the laughter-loving Meg who had sped over the fields at home. 
It was about this time that she began to get a little restless. Pleasure satiates, 
but does not satisfy. We pursue her unwearyingly, only to find an unaccountable 
want as the result of our labours. So we begin again, and go on in never-ending 
circles, until something places a barrier in our path, and suggests higher aims. 
It had not quite reached this point with Meg. She was still enjoying herself 
very much; but was conscious of a strange thrill of joy when their steps turned 
homewards. 

The Riviera was charming, and the Mediterranean divinely blue; but it was 
not quite like spring at home. ‘The swallows had gone; she felt a sudden wish to 
follow them northward. It seemed as if the old trees were stretching out rugged 
arms to draw her thither. 

“Why, child, you look quite pale!” her aunt told her. “Are you getting 
homesick ? ” 

Meg said it was so hot, it seemed unnatural to have this weather in spring. 
Then she went up to her room, and looked at the deep, deep blue water, till she 
could see it no longer for the unaccountable tears which dimmed her eyes. 

Mrs. Buxton looked, and waited a few days longer, and then decreed they would 
go home. ‘The journey was broken twice ex route. First, at Amiens, because Meg 
must see the Cathedral; and she duly admired and praised, for her spirits were 
rising with every mile left behind. 

They sat in the quaint old inn garden, where the storks walked about amongst 
the flowers; and Meg dutifully read aloud to her aunt, who had also begun to feel 
the heat. They had found a tattered Shakespeare in the sa/on, and Mrs. Buxton 
was only too glad of the leisure to renew her old affection for Hamlet. 

Meg read well, and did not easily tire. She would go on for an hour in softly 
modulated tones, and be as fresh at the last line as at the first. Why, then, did 
her voice falter, and then fail altogether, as she read the old soldier’s farewell to 
his son ?— 

‘*To thine own self be true : 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


“T think I am a little tired,” said Meg, “and will leave off.” 

And the next day they came to Boulogne. Here they were to stay nearly a 
week, in order that Mrs. Buxton might see an old friend, who was crossing from 
England on her way south. 


Meg was in the wildest spirits: everything was charming at Boulogne; for was 
it not near England, and would not a few more days take her back to everything 
which seemed all at once to have grown so dear ? 

She ran to the window like a child in the morning, to watch the fisher-wives 
pass with their spotless caps, and sadots clattering over the cobble-stones. She 
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went to the fish-market later on, and asked their wares in French which would have 
made her old governess’s hair stand on end with horror. 

Every day found her on the quay, watching the boats come in from Folkestone, 
and feeling quite an interest in each passenger fresh arrived from the dear home-land. 
It was certainly a great amusement; and suppose—just suppose, some day, that 
the boat should bring over a friend, some one that she knew! Some one, say, from 
the old neighbourhood! Stranger things have happened, and are happening every 
day: why not to her? People travel so much nowadays. 

And, feeling rather sentimental, she went home and wrote to her favourite sister, 
saying how she felt quite lonely every day when the boats came in and she never 
knew one face among the many who were being greeted by their dear ones. Then 
she laughed at her own folly, but went out to post the letter and explore the town 
a little on her own account. Only a few more days, and then . 

Meg was not good at self-examination. She did not stop to ask herself why 
she felt so light-hearted. But her springing steps went bounding on without taking 
heed where they were going. Up the narrow streets, with their uneven roadway ; 
past the grey houses where the brown fishing-nets hung out in bits of warm colour, 
enhanced by a red petticoat or blue shirt fresh from the wash-tub; past the quaint 
alleys where rows of broken steps led up to the cliff behind; past the smells of 
varied odours which even the sea breeze failed to dissipate. Up, up the hill, never 
reckoning of its ascent, till she had reached the top, and paused breathless. ‘The 
breeze blowing in her face gave light and colour to eye and cheek. 

The houses were left behind, but there was a doorway on the left which 
attracted her attention. Grey, like everything else, it yet suggested something new. 
Unhesitatingly she stepped briskly in; then paused on the very threshold. 

In the distance, seen over the low stone wall, the sea lay blue and sparkling ; 
near at hand, with outstretched arms on the big wooden cross, the Christ looked 
down upon her with face divine. 

Arrested, hushed, subdued, Meg gazed wonderingly upward. Into her life came 
one of those pauses when it seems as if the veil were lifted for a brief moment from 
the “things unseen,” and we look beyond with feelings which no words have ever 
been able to express. ‘This, then, was the place she had heard of—the little chapel 
on the hill, where the fisher-folk came to pray for their dear ones’ welfare when the 
boats went out to sea. ‘There it stood, the little low grey building on the left— 
a haven of rest to how many storm-tossed souls battling amid the waves of this 
troublesome world ! 

“ Mam’zelle will enter?” was the invitation of the rugged-faced caretaker ; and 
Mam/zelle did, forthwith. She would fain have looked at it all alone: the wreaths 
of immortelles ; the tablets (mostly poor), with their touching inscriptions, “ pérz en 
mer,’ which told how somebody’s hope or pride had gone down, perhaps in the 
heyday of youth. But her cicerone was garrulous, and wished to tell many a tale 
of shipwreck and broken heart. Meg heard it in patience for awhile, then, dropping 
a coin in her hand, went out and stood looking seawards over the stone wall. The 
water had an: attraction for her. Home lay on the other side. Only a few miles 
to cross ; only a few hours to pass, and then . 

She meant to be very good. She had had her wish, and though it had all 
been delightful, she was not so very sorry it was over. She would go home now, 
and live up to the highest in her; and win respect from those whose opinion was 
worth having. 

Meg went down the hill slower and more humbly than she had come up. 

Two days later the boat did bring over some one: Mrs. Buxton’s friend, fresh 
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from England and full of the petty gossip which is so welcome when one has been 
absent for many months. Meg was not down on the quay that morning ; she had 
been catering for luncheon after a fashion of her own, and covering the table with 
flowers. But she came in to hear the news and glean her share. 

“Ves, child, I have some from your neighbourhood too,” laughed good-natured 
Mrs. Gurney; “and it is a wedding, I think. Mr. Hawley is a friend of yours, is 
he not? They say he is going to be married to Miss Birkbeck. She is a beautiful 
horsewoman, and he has been hunting a great deal this winter, so I suppose they 
arranged it then.” 

And Meg listened, and answered, and laughed, till the conversation turned to 
other subjects, and she could slip away. Up to her room for a hat, and out of 
the door into the sharp sea breeze ; and then on, away from the quay and the people 
and the busy life, to hide herself like a wounded animal. 

Up the steep little street she flew rather than walked ; some unconscious instinct 
turning her steps towards the little haven on the hill. No eye for bits of colour 
now ; no sound in her ears but the words which repeated themselves over and 
over with dull, relentless reiteration: ‘The Squire is going to be married.” 

Meg had never contemplated this. When thoughts of home had brought tender 
memories under sunny skies, there had always been one, hidden in the background 
and unacknowledged, which she knew was the very pivot on which all others 
hinged. Growing in the shadows all these months, the love she had slighted and 
despised burst on her now as the one great thing which should be the crowning 
joy of her life. Success, fame, learning, are good enough in their way, but they 
do not satisfy. In the everyday wear and tear of life a woman’s lot is not complete 
without that love which brings back one touch of her lost paradise. 

And Meg had never doubted the Squire. It was the one unconscious tribute 
she had paid to his sterling worth that, however fickle or frivolous she might be 
herself, he would always remain true. The awakening now was agonising. It 
brought with it not only its own dull, aching pain, but a host of sharp, stinging 
reproaches which half maddened her: shame that her own love had continued 
when it was no longer needed—wounded pride that she could not obliterate the 
sweet dream which had come too late. She had to catch her sobbing breath ere 
the summit of the hill was reached. 

Crushed, trembling, and shamefaced, she crept into the little chapel, from the 
curious gaze of the old woman. ‘The latter followed to the door, genuinely 
anxious. 

** Mam/’zelle was ill—in trouble? She, too, had perhaps lost some friend ?” 

But something in the bowed figure told her that the time for sympathy had not 
yet come ; and she went out again silently. 

“ Péri en mer, péri en mer,’—the words seemed to ring in Meg’s ears, to burn 
her eyes. 

Two days ago she had read them with pitying feelings for the unknown sufferers ; 
now she was herself perishing in a sea so vast, so wide, that no hand-could draw 
her out. Life stretched before her as a limitless ocean whereon her own small 
bark drifted aimless and wandering. How could she live through the years to 
come without that one gift whose touch could turn each common thing to gold? 
Meg writhed as she knelt against one of the chairs. She could not bear it. 

In despair she rose, feeling that no solace was to be gained there. But even 
as she gained the door comfort came. 

High up, with outstretched arms, the Crucified Man gazed down at her from 
the cross. The beautiful face was marred with tears, the brow torn by the crown 
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of thorns; the parched lips 
seemed to supplicate, ‘ This 
for thee: what hast thou 
done for Me?” 

Here, then, was the 
problem of life to be solved. 
Here, the mystery of suffer- 
ing to be learned—from One 
who had borne it all. 

At the feet of the pitiful 
Christ Meg bowed her proud 
head, and was _ comforted. 
No more wild questionings, 
no more doubts, no fears for 
the future. She would go 
home and live up to the 
highest in her, and do what 
she could to make her 
corner of the world beautiful, 
even if the sphere were very 
limited, or the work very 
dull. It would be all right 
now. 

Meg got up, ready to go 
home. But under the grey 
stone archway stood the 
Squire. 
“Meg,” he said gently, 
“the roses are all in bud 
round the old windows, and 
there will be no one for 
them to welcome when they 
come out unless you are at 
home. Will you come, 
dear ?” 

Meg never knew what 
she answered,—though _ it 
must have been “ Yes,” for 
the Squire’s arms were round 
her and she was crying and laughing all at once on his shoulder for very joy. 
And in a few minutes, when she was calmer, she drew him into the little chapel, 
and made him kneel down beside her in one of those blissful moments of thankful- 
ness when the heart is too full for words. 

The Squire had never been into a Roman Catholic chapel before in his life ; 
but somehow, as he knelt for that brief moment with Meg at the tiny altar, he felt 
that there was something behind the jangles and diversities of creeds which could 
yet bind men together, however much they might differ as to outward forms. 

And then, with a parting word to the smiling, sympathetic caretaker, they were 
running down the hill again like two children; the Squire holding Meg’s hand 
“that she might not tumble,” and trying to tell her how he had expected to see 
her on the quay, only she had never come; and how he had been hunting vainly 


“Meg bowed her proud head, and was comforted.” 
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for her nearly all day—because his French was even worse than her own, which 
prevented either lucid questions or comprehension of answers—-and had nearly given 
up the search in despair; only just then he had seen her rush out of the house 
in that moment of wild grief, and followed her till—— 

“You know the rest, Meg.” 


The roses are blooming for the second time; and every house in the village is 
beautiful with their many-coloured petals. They peep in at latticed windows, and 
gabled windows; and in at one window up at the Hall, where lives a very happy 
woman—Meg Merewether no longer, for she has found, even in a country village, 
that which gold cannot buy nor the world take away. 

M. F. WIitson. 


OLD LOVE-LETTERS. 


ROOM to be re-papered. As a ground 

For the gold and blue, in which my fancy met hers, 
My frugal wife in evil hour had found 

Some use, at last, for all our old love-letters. 


In evil hour—for Kate, our surly cook, 
Let dinners burn to learn our passion’s stages, 
They formed our buttoned urchin’s favourite book, 
No ring could tear our page-boy from those pages. 


Our butler stayed in staid astonishment 


To con our young love’s vows; our housemaid Betsy, 
All open-mouthed, upon her broomstick leant, 


To spell out ‘‘ ownest, sweetest, precious petsy.”’ 


Our servants all with one accord an arch 
Look wore, and there was everlasting tittering, 
Till love’s rare secrets were interred in starch, 
And blue and gold around our room was glittering. 


MORAL. 


’Tis wiser your blank walls to line 

With sermons, which will never cause miscarriage 
Of household duties, than with any line 

Of letters touching upon love or marriage. 


James Mew. 





The Pile of Fouldrey (Piel Castle). 


BREEDING SEASON AT THE GULLERY ON 
~WALNEY ISLAND. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY STELLA HAMILTON. 
“TOURISTS, who as a rule never do anything at the best time of year for 
seeing points of special interest in a locality (for which perhaps let the 
locality be thankful!) do not include among their well-worn travels in 
Lakeland a visit to the home of the black-headed gulls on Walney Island. Furness 
Abbey may be given later in the year a hasty survey ex route to Coniston; but the 
long, low-lying shores of Walney know not the curiosity of the enterprising excursion- 
trainers, and can still boast a seclusion which the sea-gulls love, and which, indeed, 
is the only thing that retains them in their native haunts. Walney Island is at 
the north end of the Furness division of North Lonsdale, in Lancashire. Some 
authorities believe its name to be derived from a Saxon word signifying “a walled 
island or a wall-in the water,” which it certainly is; while others prefer giving the 
name a British origin, a word which translates into “a down or mountain meadow.” 
Either derivation may be considered equally descriptive and appropriate, and 
both hint at peculiarities which make Walney an island with originality even were 
it without its ornithological curiosity. It literally is a wall in the water, ten miles 
in length, varying from a quarter of a mile to a mile in breadth, and formed of an 


immense ridge of pebbles which the ocean has amassed, and which is daily 


increasing ; “every high tide as a monument of its power amasses a long convex 
ridge or bar of pebbles to those that were there before, and so rapid is the 
increase that it is said that the Haws-end has lengthened two hundred yards in 
the period of sixty years,” so the part which is accumulating at present may 
extend in time as far as the Pile of Fouldrey, the island to the east of Walney. 
This encroaching sea leaves behind it sand hills of an almost desert-like appearance 
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A Sand-dune, 


at the south end, while the north end of the island presents the appearance of an 
ordinary mountain meadow, such as one finds throughout the neighbourhood of 
the sea-lakes. 


In a small way Walney is somewhat of an isle of wonders. Its botanical 
treasures are many and various; the sea bugloss, feverfew, sea-celandine, and 
starwort all make the meadow-land gay among the may bushes; the Isle of Man 
cabbage has strayed across the channel and is to be found here, the sea-wormwood 
and milk-thistle with their valuable medical properties, and many another unusual 
plant. Then the wells of Walney, which, while furnishing the inhabitants with 
fresh water, receive their own supply from the sea, are a curiosity. ‘Their contents 
accumulate and recede as often as the tides, and are governed by the tides in the 
matter of high and low water. The wells are sunk in deep beds of sand, hence 
the salt water is deprived of its saline particles by percolating through this stratum. 

But by far the most interesting thing about Walney Island is the gull settlement 
at the south end. Some years ago the birds used to collect and breed at the 
north end, but that proved too near the Barrow mill hands, and so the gulls 
threatened to leave the island altogether, not, however, before giving a trial to the 
south end. The owner of the island, the Duke of Buccleugh, has by dint of strict 
preservation, and by restricting the visitors to those who have previously obtained 
tickets of admission, induced the birds to settle down, and they are now to be 
found in greater numbers than ever. If desolation is what they require, assuredly 
they have found it here, for sand-dunes and a little coarse sea grass are all that 
divide this part of the island with the birds themselves. 

We set sail for Walney from the Pile of Fouldrey (once Piel de Foddray, 
signifying Flame Island), on a beautiful May morning, with dancing waters and 
a light breeze. The ruins of the old castle, built in 1327, to guard the harbour, 
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Family Life. 


and to be a retreat and stronghold of the abbots of Furness during border contests, 
looked very much as Wordsworth describes them: 

‘*So pure the sky, so quiet was the air,” 
one might well think with the poet, that, 

** Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 

The very sweetest had to thee been given.” 

Still there is round that hoary pile an indescribable sense of mystery, which no 
doubt impressed Wordsworth too, and suggested to him the famous line of this 
poem on Piel Castle, 

‘*The light that never was on sea or land,”— 
and one fully realised it, for even on that brilliant May day there hung over 
those time-worn ruins the same mysterious, melancholy aspect. It is said that, 
whether glowing in the gorgeous hues of a summer sunset, breasting the wild storms 
of a winter’s sky, or with the May light glancing round them as we saw them, these 
ruins are ever marked by an impressive, cold, solemn character of their own, which 
indeed cannot fail to arrest the attention. 

A quarter of an hour’s sail brings one to Haws Point, on Walney, where the peace 
of the water is left behind; and now begins a walk of no ordinary character, a walk , 
that from no point of view can be looked upon as agreeable! About half a mile 
of it consists of plunging through those slippery sea-wall pebbles, to be followed 
by a couple of miles up and down the sand dunes, sinking inches deep at every 
step. If the gulls were not exclusive by nature, the sand dunes of Walney would 
prevent their having the chance of being anything else! 
An old watcher is supposed to be at the gullery to see you have your “ permit ” 

and to show you the way, but that old watcher according to my experience seems 
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Guils’ Nests. 


to prefer the other and more sociable end of the island. He troubles neither the 
gulls nor the rare visitors, so you wander up and down the dunes, in which, small 
though they be, you might lose yourself for ever, so absolutely are they without 
landmarks to the uninitiated, were it not that, at first in the far distance, and then 
getting nearer and nearer, come sounds which are presently discovered to be the 
flapping, screaming and whirring of the quarrelling, apprehensive parent gulls. Closely 
following those sounds, you come presently to a few scattered nests belonging 
to gulls of specially solitary habits ; but you know this is not what you have come 
to see, and you struggle on over more sand hillocks, and at the top of one come 
upon a curiously strange sight. Immediately opposite the hillock on which you 
stand, with a deep dip between the two, is another exactly similar elevation literally 
alive with its feathered occupants. Gulls are as shy as they are proverbially 
bad-tempered birds, and the sight of a human being is enough to rouse their direst 
ire. Rising from their nests, they shriek and scream and fight among themselves, 
till the whole air for many hundred yards seems like a huge ill-conditioned aviary. 
Descending from our post of observation for nearer inspection, a very genuine agony 
was created in the colony, though on our sitting down quietly the deafening noise 
somewhat subsided, and the birds returned to their nests by degrees. ‘The sight only 
became more curious at close quarters. It was almost impossible to walk, for fear 
of treading on the nests and the eggs they contained. ‘The nests in most instances 
were touching one another, made out of a few roughly-put-together pieces of the 
coarse sea-grass which grows on the sandy hillocks. Most of the nests contained 
two eggs, but many three: when, as is sometimes the case, four eggs are found in 
a nest, it generally means that more than one bird has elected to lay there. ‘The 
eggs vary slightly, but not so much among the Walney birds as I have seen elsewhere. 
They are for the most part of a greenish olive-brown hue, blotched with shades 
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Three stages: the first-born, the cracked egg, quiescence. 


of dark umber. It is said-they are constantly supplied as plovers’ eggs, but having 
tasted them it is difficult.to believe this possible. ‘The farming folk on the island 
will tell you that they “ mak’ a good coostard, and we loike ‘em fried,”—which is all 
very well, but they have far too much of the seabird taste about them to be mistaken 
for the delicate plovers’ eggs of the furrows. 

The great enemies of the gulls on Walney are the terns or sea-swallows. ‘The 
terns fight the gulls for place, break their eggs and annoy them in every way. 
The fisher people of Walney take the part of the gulls, and one of them told 
with pride that “many a sack o’ them swaller eggs have ah give't tu’t pigs!” 
And so, assisted by man and nature, the gulls spend, except for their own 
altercations, a very peaceful three weeks, a southern warmth among their sandhills, 
a divine sky overhead, and the wonderful blue of Morecambe Bay all around 
them, with Piel’s old tower guarding their silent retreat, and nothing but.a distant 
haze, fiery red at sunset, to betoken the haunts of man. 

Then there are new sounds among the sand dunes, and a feeling of movement. 
You become aware of something alive about the hillocks, which remind you now of 
monstrous ant-hills, until with a twittering of their own and much further noise on 


the part of their parents the little downy ones creep out among the coarse grass ; 


and again, as in the case of the eggs, so close are they together that one has to 
beware lest the little fluffy brown balls should be trodden upon. ‘They take to the 
water kindly when they are about a month old, on the slightest signal of alarm, 
which however seldom comes their way on the low solitary reaches of Walney. 
The only sound beyond the cry of the birds is the far distant whirr of the 
wheels of Barrow; but much closer in character to the actual scene seems the 
“light of other days” when the monks of Furness, like the gulls themselves, found 
a haven of refuge within the shelter of Walney Island. 
A. M. WAKEFIELD. 
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HAT district of the Black Forest in which the parish of 
b) Hohenfrecken lies, found itself, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the centre of one of those strange 
moral disturbances which from time to time passed like 
spiritual tidal waves across central Europe. 

An outbreak of witch mania, as we call it now, had burst 
in all its fury upon the district, and had swept to. their 
destruction, in this world and the next, numbers of old men 
and women, young men and maidens, and even little children 
who could scarcely lisp. There were two curious features in 
this and similar outbursts. The peasant folk, who were principally taken by the 
epidemic (for the larger towns, which were then in a state of formation, for the 
most part escaped scot free), did not hesitate to glory in the fact that they had 
sold their souls to the devi!—for a price. 

Here and there, indeed, a girl might shrink, or a child might cry out, at the 
sight of the flames which the Church in cruel mercy kindled, and might protest— 
although the protest would be vain—that they were innocent of the hideous 
crime with which they were charged. But for the most part the victims were 
self-accused, and they went to the stake with blasphemy on their lips and courage 
in their hearts. 

The other point worthy of notice is this. The outbreak seldom lasted long, 
and never covered a very wide area. ‘The very violence of the wave caused it to 
be short-lived. ‘Thus, while the greater part of the inhabitants of one village 
might, on their own showing, have entered the service of the Evil One-—in the 
next village not a witch or warlock was to be found. 

Like the plague, this moral disease seemed to follow perfectly arbitrary-lines of 
its own, devastating some villages and leaving others totally or almost exempt. 
Why or wherefore no one could tell. 

Of course these outbreaks added fuel to the already fierce fire of jealousy 
which existed between the Regular and Secular clergy. The Regular clergy 
attributed them to the ignorance and indolence of their Secular brethren. The 
parish clergy, on the other hand, charged to the luxury and immorality of the 
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neighbouring monks and nuns the fact that the devil was abroad with so great 
power. But whatever the cause might be, the fact remained that people of all 
ages were found to have entered the service of Satan, and to have performed the 
unmentionable rites which pertained to admission to that service. Chiefly they 
were judged and condemned on their own confession, and even when this was 
not the case it was very seldom indeed that the accused persisted in denying the 
charges brought against them. However, it mattered very little whether they did or 
did not deny them. In the scare which prevailed, the very slightest evidence was 
rapidly followed by execution. 

Hitherto Hohenfrecken had escaped. But Father Ambrose, the priest, watched 
in fear and trembling the approach of the wave. Already it was on the confines 
of his parish, and if masses, processions, and litanies could save his people, saved 
they would be. But masses, processions, and litanies had been tried elsewhere, 
and tried in vain. 

Stanzgrau and Stattenfeld, the two neighbouring parishes, were already in the 
grip of Satan—what grounds had Father Ambrose, then, for hoping that Hohen- 
frecken would escape ? 

Father Ambrose was one of the very few of the Secular clergy who were at the 
same time learned and devoted to the welfare of their people. Why he did not 
enter their monastery was always a puzzle to the monks of Saint Ecbert. If he 
would only join their peaceful order he would then, as they pointed out, have 
leisure to pursue his studies in quiet. But Father Ambrose knew something about 
the monks of Saint Ecbert, and being a pious soul as well as a learned one he 
possibly thought that he would work out his own salvation in a more effectual 
way as parish priest than as a follower of Grey Saint Benedict. 

It was a heavy heart that Father Ambrose carried back to the priest’s house 
one evening. Already whispers had reached him, as he went in and out among 
his people, of very gloomy import. If the wolf was not actually within the fold, 
he was crouching for a spring, and no hurdles would be high enough to keep 
him out if he was once determined to enter. No vigilance or courage on the 
part of the shepherd would be able to expel him when once he had made his 
entrance good. 

The quick eyes of old Dame Margaret noticed at once her master’s gloom, 
and with the directness of a privileged friend and servant she at once went to 
the point. 

“What ails thee, good Father?” she asked: “thou lookest as sour as if thy 
day’s dinner lay heavy on thy stomach,—and yet ’tis little enough that thou hast 
eaten during the last four days. Fast, fast!—As I often say to my neighbour, 
Dame Schopnau, ‘fasting will bring the good Father to his grave, and then he'll 


aT 


be sorry that he did not take old Dame Margaret’s advice sooner.’ 


“ec P 4? 


eace, dame, peace!” interrupted Father Ambrose impatiently. — “ Thou 
meanest well; but peace, peace! ‘Tell me,” he continued, after a pause, during 
which Dame Margaret had to reduce her protests to a murmuring undertone— 
“tell me, hast any news of the nearer approach to our village of the arch-enemy ?” 

Dame Margaret at once assumed a sullen demeanour. Nevertheless she crossed 
herself in a perfunctory fashion. 

“ What know I of the Evil One?” she grumbled; ‘ does the reverend Father 
take me for one of the accursed?” 

Father Ambrose did not fail to observe the change in his servant’s manner, 
and it strengthened certain suspicions which had, during the past week, been floating 
in vague forms through his mind. 
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“T trust not, Margaret,” he said, looking steadily at the old woman—“ TI trust 
not; and yet I saw thee after mass, on the feast of Saint John, in earnest talk with 
the wife of Hausmann the forester, from Stattenfeld, and she, knowest thou? is 
now lying awaiting the punishment she has merited. ‘This morning she was seized 
by the officers of justice. ‘To-morrow she will be brought before the special court 
which is sitting for the trial of such offences as hers. Without doubt she will be 
condemned, as she has confessed herself guilty of the accursed practices. The 
next day she, with others in like condition—among them, alas! her little grandchild 
Elspeth—will meet at the stake. For it is written in the word of God, ‘Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.’” 

While Father Ambrose was speaking he kept his eyes fixed closely on the 
countenance of his old housekeeper. At first she tried to brazen it out. But at 
the mention of the arrest of the forester’s wife she dropped her eyes and shivered. 
Then, as the priest continued in slow and steady accents his statement of the case, 
the fortitude of the woman broke down; until at last, when he came to speak of 
Elspeth, and his own voice shook, for the little fair-haired, seven-years-old Elspeth 
was as well known and loved and petted in Hohenfrecken as she was in her native 
village of Stattenfeld, Dame Margaret fell on her face at her priest’s feet in an 
agony of remorse. 

“Father, Father,” she screamed, “save me from the Enemy.” 

The priest drew back a step, and his eyes hardened and his voice assumed a 
repellent tone. 

“Tt is, then, as I feared. Thou too hast touched the accursed thing ?” 

“Not yet, Father, not yet,” moaned the old woman. “I did but promise 
Hausmann’s wife to go this night to the meeting in Alteichfeld” (the field of the 
Old Oak). ‘And go I must, unless thou savest me. For he draws me—he draws me.” 

The priest was silent for a minute. ‘I will save thee, woman,” he said more 
gently. ‘Fear not. Say at what hour do ye meet?” 

“At the hour before midnight, when the moon rises over the Black Hill, I and 
others of thy flock are to assemble in Alteichfeld, there to meet the master and 
pledge our souls to him.” 

“And comes he to you without summons? or do you summon him?” 

“We summon him by the shedding of our blood—blood drawn from breast 
and hand and thigh, and poured out at the foot of the Old Oak.” 

“Good,” said the priest slowly—“ good: the hour before midnight, sayest thou ? 
Well, be at peace. No evil shall befall thee. Now rise and attend to my wants, 
for I have much to do this night.” And stooping down he placed his hand upon 
the old woman’s grey, dishevelled hair. 

Dame Margaret rose up comforted, and set about preparing the evening meal 
for her master. 

It was a strange fact, illustrated by Margaret’s action on this occasion, that 
while the unfortunate victims of this witch mania felt no dread, but on the contrary 
experienced only triumph and exaltation after the bargain had actually been made, 
yet, while it was pending, they were subject, from time to time, to wild, uncontrollable 
outbursts of fear and horror. They seem to have been “drawn,” as Margaret 
expressed it, irresistibly to their doom. And though they struggled, their struggles 
were of no avail. 

Alteichfeld lay on the extreme borders of the village of Hohenfrecken. It 
was far from any habitation, and took its name from an old oak tree in its centre, 
which, at some remote period, had been struck by lightning and cleft nearly in 
twain. Thither Father Ambrose, crucifix in hand, wended his way at ten o’clock 
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at night. The darkness was intense, for the moon had not yet risen and thick 
clouds hung low and heavy in the sky. As he passed through the village no 
sound of life greeted his ear save the occasional bark of a dog or the skurrying 
rush of a rat which his approach had disturbed in the midst of its garbage feast. 
But well the good priest knew that in many of the hovels he passed wakeful eyes 
were watching and expectant hearts were beating. ‘ Poor little flock,” he murmured 
to himself, ‘“‘ your shepherd goes to drive home the ravening wolf.” 

Dark as the night was, it did not take Father Ambrose, to whom every inch of 
the village was familiar, very long to find his way to the old oak. On reaching 
the spot he murmured a short prayer and crossed himself devoutly. ‘Then he drew 
blood, according to Dame Margaret’s directions, from hand and breast and thigh, 
and let it drop into the ground at the foot of the tree. As he did so a bright 
light broke from the cleft in the tree. So dazzling was the light that the priest 
stepped back two paces and shaded his eyes with his hand, still keeping them, 
however, fixed, as well as he could, upon the brightness from which he expected 
the Enemy to emerge. Suddenly he was startled by a voice behind him—calm, 
self-contained, and not without a touch of scorn, and in strange contrast with the 
tumultuous feelings which were agitating his own breast. 

“Thou hast summoned me. What seekest thou?” said the voice. 

The priest turned round, and as he stepped aside the light from the tree fell full 
upon the speaker. This was an old man with white hair, white face, white or 
almost white eyes, which sparkled like diamonds whenever the light fell upon them. 
A cloak of some dark material hung from his shoulders to his feet. As the priest 
did not speak—he was far too amazed to do so at the moment—the stranger 
repeated his question. ‘“ ‘Thou hast summoned me. What seekest thou ?” 

“Who art thou?” stammered the priest. 

“JT am he whom thou hast called,” was the reply. 

Father Ambrose gathered his faculties together. 

“If thou art indeed, as thy words and thy presence here lead me to suppose 
thou art, the arch-enemy of mankind, I bid thee, in the name of Him I serve, 
depart hence and set no foot in Hohenfrecken.” And the priest held his crucifix 
up before the eyes of the stranger. 

The latter smiled a sad, but somewhat contemptuous smile. 

“Canst thou not fulminate to better effect?” he asked. ‘ Listen, Sir Priest,” 
he continued: “what have masses and prayers, what has the name of thy Master 
availed in Stattenfeld? What is Hohenfrecken, that it should not be to-morrow 
what Stattenfeld is to-day? Nay, thou must conjure more strongly if thou wouldst 
have thy parish left in peace.” 

“Then here I will abide,” said Father Ambrose resolutely, “ until my poor sheep 
come to be slaughtered. ‘Then will I raise my voice against thee, and God will 
give me the victory.” 

“Nay, that may scarcely be,” replied the old man. “Thou canst not speak or 
move without my leave. Try.” 

Father Ambrose sought to raise his hand and continue his exhortation, when, 
to his horror, he found that hand and tongue alike refused to obey his will. 

For a few seconds, which to the priest seemed like eternity, this horror of 
impotence was upon him. Then the old man spoke in his cold and level tones: 

“Lo! is it not as I said? Now I take my spell from off thee-—move and speak.” 
And with a sigh of relief Father Ambrose found that his powers were restored. 

“Thou seest,” continued the stranger, “how vain it is for thee to hope to 
contend with me. If thou remainest here till thy people come, thy presence will] 
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but confirm them in their intentions. For will they not say, ‘Our good Father 
Ambrose is himself a servant of the master’? Come, Sir Priest,” and the mocking 
voice grew more mocking than ever, “‘is there nought else that thou canst propose ?” 

“ Blessed Virgin, aid me,” groaned the priest in agony. But there was no 
voice, nor any that answered. ‘The stranger continued as though he had hardly 
noticed the break. 

“Hast thou nought with which to buy the souls of thy people at my hand? 
Come, think, Sir Priest.” 

“T have nought,” replied Father Ambrose, despondently, for he felt that the 
battle was against him, and that he was left, in his extreme hour of peril, to fight 
a losing fight alone. 

“JT have nought save my life, and that I would gladly, freely give. 

“T care not for thy life,” replied the stranger. ‘ But come, I will propose a 
bargain. ‘Thy soul for theirs. ‘Thirty of thy people of all ages come hither to-night 


” 


to be enrolled among the servants of Satan. ‘Twice thirty will come to-morrow 
night. Now, if thou wilt sell thy soul to me, granting me full possession of it at 
thy death, I on my part will undertake that witch and warlock shall be unknown 
in Hohenfrecken for evermore.” 

Father Ambrose raised his head and gazed into the old man’s face, from which 
the eyes gleamed forth like two points of intensest light. ‘Terrible was the struggle in 
the priest’s mind, but it was brought to an end by the next words of the stranger. 

“Time presses. In five minutes the moon will be above the Black Hill. Then 
it will be too late. Consentest thou? or consentest thou not?” 

“T consent,” whispered Father Ambrose hoarsely. 

“Down on thy knees, then,” said the stranger. ‘ Kiss the ground at my feet 
and worship me.” 

As though impelled by some force stronger than his own will the priest obeyed. 
When he raised his head from the ground the light was out, the old man had 
vanished, and the priest found himself alone at the foot of the old oak. Slowly 
and sadly Father Ambrose returned home, passing on the way, although unobserved 
by them, various members of his flock, Dame Margaret amongst them, who were 
seeking in a shamefaced way the appointed place of meeting. 

Next day, much to everybody’s surprise, it was found that no servants had 
been added to the retinue of Satan. 

“He is a mocker and a deceiver and the father of lies,” indignantly declared 
an old man, whom Father Ambrose recollected as having been the first to pass 
him on his return from Alteichfeld. This sentiment was echoed by the other 
parishioners, with more or less emphasis according to the narrowness of their 
escape. Dame Margaret alone was silent. 

Perhaps she may have dimly guessed, from the sad face of her beloved 
master, —a face on which never, save once, a smile was seen again,—something of 
the price that had been paid. 

But so far as Hohenfrecken itself went, no parish in Europe achieved such a 
reputation as it for freedom from witches and hatred of witchcraft. 

And what of Father Ambrose? He was forty-five when the great event took 
place in his life. For thirty more years he laboured in his parish: years of 
martyrdom—years of hopeless misery. Like Moses he pointed out to his people 
the promised land into which he was not to enter. 

The morning after his return from the field of the old oak, Father Ambrose had 
sought Father Gundulph, his confessor—the sub-prior of the Monastery of Saint 
Ecbert, and under the seal of confession he laid the whole matter before him. 
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Father Gundulph was one of the few monks whom the priest of Hohenfrecken 
regarded with love and respect. He had often urged Father Ambrose to take 
upon him the order of Saint Benedict and to seek admission to the monastery. 
In his heart Father Ambrose now hoped that the advice would be repeated. 
He was, however, disappointed. The confessor laid this penance upon the priest— 
to pass the remainder of his life as parish priest of Hohenfrecken, neither seeking 
for peace in the monastery, nor for distraction in a busier field of labour. 
The confessor at the same time pointed out to Father Ambrose that his soul was 
lost for ever, and that the only object of this penance was to avert divine wrath 
and punishment from the parish of Hohenfrecken. 

Father Ambrose submitted himself; and although one bishopric and more than 
one abbey were at various times placed at his disposal, he chose to remain in his 
obscure position. 

+ * + * * . + 

Prior Gundulph—-sub-prior no longer—was pacing with difficulty, for he was 
now an old man, up and down the sunny path of the monastery garden, when an 
urgent message was brought to him to come and administer the last rites of the 
Church to his old friend Father Ambrose. Father Gundulph obeyed, not with 
alacrity, but with a sigh and as in duty bound. On his way to the village he 
recalled the confession of thirty years ago, and as he did so he shook his head 
and looked grave, muttering to himself the while, “Small good will these Holy 
Rites do to you, brother.” 

Father Gundulpk entered the room in which Father Ambrose lay dying, and 
closed the door. Father Ambrose was too weak to do more than sign with feeble 
hand and head. When the rites had been duly performed and the Prior was 
preparing to leave, he became suddenly aware of a strange presence in the room ; 
and, looking round, he saw, standing by the bedside of the dying priest, the 
figure of an old man with white hair and white face and almost white eyes, 
which sparkled like diamonds when the light fell upon them. ‘The expression of 
horror on the face of Father Ambrose would have sufficed to tell the Prior, even 
if he needed to be told, that the stranger was he who had met Father Ambrose 
by the old oak thirty years before. If Father Gundulph could have escaped, he 
certainly would have done so, but one glance from the stranger’s eyes rendered 
him incapable of moving, or of calling out. He was therefore compelled to be 
eye and ear witness to what followed. 

“Thou knowest me, Sir Priest?” asked the stranger. 

Father Ambrose bowed his head. 

“Dost repent of thy bargain?” 

Father Ambrose looked steadfastly into the white face for half a minute, and 
then with a great effort formed the word “No” with his lips. Then the face 
the figure—the whole appearance of the stranger underwent a marvellous change, 
or rather transformation. And in like manner the expression of the dying priest 
passed slowly from depths of horror and loathing to an amazed rapture. 

“ Well done, thou good and faithful servant!” continued the stranger. ‘ Knowest 
thou me now? Knowest thou not that I am he who bought thy soul beneath the 
old oak ?—that I am he whose servant thou hast been for thirty years? Knowest 
thou not that I am Christ ?” 

Then darkness came upon Prior Gundulph. When consciousness returned, he 
hastened to the bedside of his friend and found him dead with a smile upon 


his lips. 
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THE STORY OF 1812. 
PART V. 


HE Russian Commander-in-Chief had at one time almost 
determined to renew the fight on September 8th, but 
when he realised the extent of the losses that had 
been sustained, he deemed discretion the better part 
of valour, and wisely decided to continue his retreat 
on Moscow. ‘This movement was carried out with great 
deliberation, the rear-guard, under General Miloradovitch, 
presenting at every turn a firm front to the pursuing 
French, who had been opportunely reinforced on the 

day following the battle by the arrival of a division of the Young Guard and 

a division of Italian troops. At Mojaisk, on the gth, Murat, who still led and 

commanded the advance, engaged in an action with Miloradovitch, which cost both 

sides about two thousand men, and in which the Russians easily held their own 
until their main body had withdrawn to a safe distance and the magazines which 
the town contained had been effectually destroyed. Beyond Mojaisk the retreat 
was continued with such skill, and in such perfect order, that for a long time the 
French were quite unable to say whether the Russians had from this point followed 
the Moscow or the Kalouga road!* On the 13th Kutusof took up a position in 
front of Moscow, and commenced the construction of field works, as if determined 
to fight another battle to save the city. However, at a council of war held on 
this date, it was decided not to risk another engagement. Though some of his 
ablest generals were loudly in favour of fighting where they stood, Kutusof himself 

‘was strongly opposed to it. He urged that the preservation of the army, rather 

than the preservation of the capital, was essential to the safety of the empire. He 

pointed out that since Borodino the enemy had received numerous reinforcements, 
while they had been joined by few; that their own position was not a good one ; 
and that there were fewer chances of victory in their favour now than then. “It 

is true,” he continued, “that to abandon Moscow without fighting is to make a 

cruel sacrifice, but it does not involve the loss of the empire. On the other hand, 








* “Tés que les Russes virent qu’on manceuvrait sérieusement pour les attaquer, ils disparurent 


sans laisser de traces aprés eux. Ce fut comme aprés Vitebsk et Smolensk, et bien plus remarquable, 
le surlendemain d’un si grand désastre. On resta d’abord incertain entre les routes de Moscou 
et Kalouga.”—Ségur, p. 200. 

‘* Ce fait parait si extraordinaire qu’on. serait tenté de le revoquer en doute, si l’on n’en trouvait 
la preuve dans les ordres que Napoléon addressa alors a ses généraux.”—Chamoéray, ii. 109. 
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our foe, far from all his resources, depending upon a precarious single line of 
communication with his base, and on the eve of experiencing reverses in Volhynia 
and on the Dwina, in consequence of the arrival on those scenes of the armies of 
Moldavia and of Finland, will find himself shortly in a most critical situation; and 
the cession to him of the capital now will assuredly draw him into a snare where 
his destruction hereafter will be inevitable.” General Barclay de Tolly supported 
these prophetic views. ‘The salvation of our country,” said he, ‘depends upon the 
preservation of the army. A victory now, so far as we can judge, would not rid us 
of our enemy, while a defeat so near Moscow would mean the complete dispersion 
or destruction of our armies. I am of opinion that we should retreat forthwith.” 

These arguments settled the matter. On the 14th the Russian army withdrew 
from the position it had taken up, and in silent grief defiled through the streets of 
the Sacred City, to the consternation of the inhabitants, who, deceived by false 
versions of the battle of Borodino, had no conception that any such disaster was 
impending as the abandonment of the metropolis to the enemy, and had made no 
preparations for quitting the place. Detaching the corps of Winzingerode to protect 
the province of Wladimir, and cover the communications with St. Petersburgh, the 
rest of the army marched out by the Kolomna road till the Pakra stream was 
reached, then wheeling to its right it gained the old Moscow-Kalouga route, and 
took post finally, on September 21st, at a place called Taroutino, on the Nara, 
where it at once strongly intrenched itself. By this masterly movement Kutusof 
at one stroke secured three important objects. He covered the city of Kalouga, 
which contained valuable magazines, and would serve as a base for further 
operations ; he drew near to reinforcements, and protected the richest provinces of 
the empire ; and he threatened the communications of the French army. 

In the meantime his true line of retreat after Mojaisk having been found, 
Napoleon pressed in pursuit of him, and on September 14th arrived before Moscow 
with his army, which still numbered, owing to the reinforcements it had received 
since Borodino, about a hundred thousand men and six hundred guns. ‘The first 
view of the famous city of which they had heard so much, and to which they had 
ploughed their weary way, suffering such infinite toils and enduring such cruel 
privations and losses, filled all hearts with joy. At last their long-desired goal was 
reached : at last there was an end to their miseries and their struggles. This terrible 
life-draining war would end now; Russia, with her. armies beaten and her capital 
occupied by the conqueror, must sue for peace now at any price ; and, laden with 
the spoils of war, the victors in this strife of giants would now speedily return to 
their homes covered with glory, and for ever proud of having belonged to the 
Grand Army and taken part in the great invasion. Such were the thoughts that 
filled the minds of the eager troops as they gazed at the glittering domes and 
countless minarets of the sacred city; and such were the prospects which the 
Emperor himself at this moment must have indulged in. Hitherto in his conquering 
career, the occupation by his armies of a hostile capital had almost invariably 
been the prelude to proposals for peace. Surely peace was within his grasp now ! 
Surely the hour had arrived when he might dictate terms to the vanquished, and 
announce to expectant Europe the humiliation of the Colossus of the North and his 
own last and greatest triumph. 

Yet, even while his marshals and generals thronged round him with their 
congratulations, some anxious thoughts must have crossed his mind. His first 
words as he gazed on Moscow were: “Behold at lJast that famous city!” his 
next, “/¢ was full time!”—words conveying a sense of intense relief that the 
terrible strain sustained up to the present time was at last relaxed, but indicative 
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too of the perception that the danger was hardly all passed yet. However, for the 
moment the horizon was clearer and the prospect brighter than had been yet ; and 
the Emperor, putting his cares aside, looked impatiently for the envoy who should 
come and tender the surrender of the city and the submission of the Czar. But 
he looked in vain. Neither envoy nor deputation arrived. The Russian rear-guard 
was still not clear of the city when Napoleon was knocking at its western gates ; 
and in order to gain time to disengage his troops and to carry off safely the last 
of their convoys and belated stragglers, Miloradovitch proposed to Murat a truce 
of a few hours, under thé pretext that it would save the city (which at that very 
moment they were secretly preparing to burn to the ground) from the horrors 
attending an assault. This was at once agreed to by Napoleon, and during the 
respite thus afforded Miloradovitch evacuated the place in safety. ‘The same evening 
the French made their entry into it, the Emperor establishing his own quarters in 
the Kremlin. It did not take him long to ascertain the significant truth that 
Moscow had not been merely abandoned by the army, but also had been deserted 
en masse by its inhabitants. Short as had been the notice received, this city of 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants had been emptied before 
his approach as if by magic. Its dwellings were deserted, its streets were silent, 
and solitude reigned throughout its length and breadth! There remained to receive 
the French only a few of the lowest orders of the people, and criminals released 
from the jails ; and these, concealed in cellars and closets, had stayed behind charged 
with the execution of the terrible resolution of the governor, Count Rostopchin, 
and of the people, to set fire to Moscow and reduce it to ashes as soon as the 
French had entered it. ‘That there should be no failure of this heroic scheme, the 
fire-engines had been all carefully removed! 

That very same night a fire occurred in the suburbs; but it was a small one, 


and was soon extinguished. However, on the following night, it broke out again 
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in several places, and the flames, fanned by a high wind, spread with alarming 
rapidity. Ere long the Kremlin itself was in such danger of destruction that on the 
16th Napoleon hastily quitted it,* and took up his quarters temporarily in a chateau 
outside the city. But it was on the night of the 18th that the climax came. 
Hitherto, the French soldiers had worked bravely to stay the progress of the 
conflagration, and there had been some prospect that its ravages might at least be 
confined within certain limits ; but a fatal shift of the wind on the night of the 18th 
destroyed this hope. ‘The work of rescue had to be abandoned in despair, the 
whole city was now practically enveloped in a sea of fire, and by the time it had 
burned itself out four-fifths of Moscow had been consumed! ‘The contemplation 
of this awful catastrophe, and the conviction of the terrible consequences it must 
bring in its train, distressed and agitated the Emperor beyond measure. He saw 
in the devouring flames the fiery spirit of an outraged nation, unsubdued by their 
defeats, undismayed by their reverses, and resolved at any price to prolong the 
deadly struggle so long as an enemy remained on Russian soil. ‘‘ What manner of 
men are these!” he exclaimed. “ What extraordinary resolution! What a terrible 
spectacle! ‘This is a presage to us of great misfortunes!” 

On September 21st Napoleon re-entered Moscow, and returned to the Kremlin, 
which had after all escaped the flames. When the city had been first occupied, 
the strictest precautions had been taken to prevent marauding and pillage ; but the 
outbreak of the great fire had broken down every barrier and swept away every 
restraint, and in the hope of securing booty, or satisfying their individual pressing 
needs, thousands of soldiers and crowds of camp-followers now traversed the streets 
in every direction, and searched among the smoking ruins for plunder. ‘“ All 
discipline was for a time at an end, drunkenness was universal, unbridled license 
prevailed. A frightful tumult succeeded to the stillness which had reigned in the 
city when the troops first entered it. The cries of the pillaged inhabitants,t the 
coarse imprecations of the soldiery, were mingled with the lamentations of those who 
had lost their parents, their children, their all in the conflagration. . . . Furn:ture of 
the most precious description, splendid jewellery, Indian and Turkish stuffs, stores 
of wine and brandy, gold and silver plate, rich furs, gorgeous trappings of silk 
and satin, were spread about in promiscuous confusion. . . . Pillage was universal. 

. . The shouts of the marauders were interrupted by the shrieks of the victims 
of military license, and occasionally drowned in the roar of the conflagration.” 

Through such terrible scenes as these the Emperor made his way to the quarters 
prepared for him. By his directions, measures were at once taken to restore order, 
and he then applied himself to the weightier task of considering what his next 
move should be. The situation was now a very serious one. For a long time he 
hoped against hope that Alexander, overborne by the reverses he had sustained, 
and by this last great national calamity, the destruction of Moscow, would propose 
terms of peace; and so ready was he to effect some arrangement which should 
extricate him from his present dangerous dilemma, that, despairing of a message 
from the Czar, he at last took the initiative, and made the first overtures himself. 


oa 


**T] fallait pourtant se hater: 4 chaque instant croissait autour de nous le mugissement des 
flammes. Une seule route étroite, tortueuse, et toute brdlante, s’offrait, plut6t comme [entrée que 
comme la sortie de cet enfer. L’Empéreur s’élanca, a pied, et sans hésiter, dans ce dangereux 
passage... .. Les flammes fiéchissaient sous le vent, et se recourbaient sur nos tétes. Nous 
marchions sur une terre de feu, sous un ciel de feu, entre deux murailles de feu !’’"—Ségur, p. 226. 

+ ‘* incendie montra prés de vingt mille habitants, inapercus jusque-ld dans cette immense cité. 
Quelques-uns de ces Muscovites, hommes ou femmes, paraissaient bien vétus: c’étaient des marchands. 
On les vit venir se réfugier, avec les débris de leurs biens, auprés de nos feux. lls y vécurent 
péle-méle avec nos soldats.”-—Séyur, p. 229. 
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A letter from himself was despatched to Alexander at St. Petersburgh, Murat was 
authorised to confer with General Beningsen, and Count Lauriston was despatched 
to the headquarters of Kutusof at Taroutino with instructions to propose an 
armistice. Nothing came of these advances. ‘The Russian leaders well knew that 
each day that the French lingered in Moscow increased the peril in which they 
stood; and therefore, without the slightest intention of making terms of any kind, 
they readily received their envoys, and deluded them with specious promises and 
vain hopes, which, on the one hand, delayed their departure from the trap into 
which they had found their way, and, on the other, afforded time for them to complete 
their own preparations for surrounding and securing them in it beyond all hope of 
escape. ‘Not for one, nor for twenty such calamities,” the Czar declared, alluding 
to Borodino and the fire of Moscow, “will I relinquish the contest in which I 
am engaged. Rather than submit, I will abandon Europe, and retire altogether to 
the original seats of my ancestors in Asiatic wilds!” ‘To Kutusof he wrote in the 
same spirit, adding his dissatisfaction that the semblance even of a negotiation with 
Count Lauriston had been kept up. “ All my instructions to you,” said he, “all 
my orders, all my letters—in a word, everything, should conspire to convince you 
that my resolution is not to be shaken, and that at this moment no consideration on 
earth can induce me to terminate the war, or to fail in the sacred duty of avenging 
our injured country.” 

To give practical effect to these heroic sentiments, dispositions were made, while 
Moscow was still in flames, to close in on the rear of the French with the armies 
of Wittgenstein and Tchichagof, and thus to render their escape impossible. A 
study of the map will show that practically there were only two lines of retreat 
open to Napoleon. They were the Smolensk-Vitebsk-Wilna road, by which he had 
advanced, and the Smolensk-Minsk-Wilna road. He was, in fact, compelled to 
choose one of these routes, because they were the only lines which were guarded 
by his reserves, and on which he held posts containing supplies and stores. If he 
followed the first-named, his troops would have on their homeward march to cross 
the Oula river, an affluent of the Dwina, and if he took the last they would have 
to cross the Beresina at Borisov. Accordingly, to Wittgenstein was allotted the 
task of anticipating them on the Oula, and to Tchichagof the duty of stopping 
them on the Beresina. ‘The first-named general was instructed that as soon as he 
was reinforced by the Finland corps, under Steinheil, and by 10,000 militia who 
would be sent to him from St. Petersburgh, and might be expected to reach him 
about October 8th, he was to resume a vigorous offensive against St. Cyr and 
Oudinot, at Polotsk, drive them off towards Wilna, and leaving Steinheil with a 
sufficient force to “contain” the beaten enemy, he was then with the bulk of his 
troops to establish himself on the Oula by October 22nd, and be prepared to 
co-operate energetically with ‘'chichagof, as circumstances might require, in barring 
the passage westward of Napoleon’s army. On the other flank, Tchichagof, whose 
“army of Moldavia” had been marching northwards since the beginning of 
August, was directed, in communication with Tormasof, who was holding Regnier 
and Schwartzenberg in check, to be at Borisov not later than October 18th ; and 
the special duty was assigned him of guarding the line of the Beresina at this point. 
Thus, every contingency was provided for; and with Kutusof’s army, refreshed and 
restored by its long rest at Taroutino, pressing on its rearward march, and the 
powerful combination just described awaiting it in front, the chances that any 
portion of the Grand Army would ever see Poland again seemed slender indeed. 

Meanwhile the days slipped by, and Napoleon still lay inactive in Moscow, a 
prey to a thousand anxieties. No answer to his letter had been vouchsafed by the 
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Czar, who not only absolutely declined to enter into any sort of correspondence 
with him himself, but also, learning with extreme displeasure that interviews had 
been accorded at the Russian headquarters to Count Lauriston and to Murat, 
peremptorily ordered all such negotiations to be broken off. It thus was soon 
evident that nothing was to be hoped for in the direction of a friendly settlement, 
and therefore it became the more imperative, with winter so rapidly approaching, 
to decide what next should be done. Several alternatives presented themselves to 
the Emperor’s active mind, but to each there was some insuperable objection ; and 
while one project after another was discussed and rejected, the precious hours were 
allowed to pass without any definite plan of action being agreed to.* At one time 
it was proposed to winter among the ruins of Moscow, and start a fresh campaign 
in the spring; at another, to march on St. Petersburgh ; and at another, to follow 
Kutusof again until he was brought to bay and destroyed. ‘There was little to be 
said in favour of any of these schemes. There was indeed only one that, under 
all the circumstances, could be accounted rational, or, considering the state of the 
army and of the transport, could be presumed to be feasible of execution, and that 
was fo retreat at once to Poland. All his marshals agreed that this was the only 
wise course to adopt, and urged him to commence the movement before it was 
too late.t But the Emperor’s whole soul revolted against such a step, and his 
pride forbade him to take it. Retreat under the present conditions would only 
be another word for flight, disaster, and ruin. Europe would re-echo with the 
news, and the prestige of victory and dominion, by which till now he had held 
the nations in the hollow of his hand and subject to his will, would receive an 
irreparable shock. No, a retreat was not to be thought of; and so, refusing to 
acknowledge defeat, unable to advance and unwilling to recede, he remained in 
Moscow week after week, to the astonishment of his foes= as much as of his 
friends, and devoted his time to reorganising his trains and reviewing his troops. 
We may now turn for a while to Kutusof, who, it will be recollected, had 
reached Taroutino safely on September 21st. Here his army, unmolested by the 
French, had reposed in security until the middle of October. Murat and 
Poniatowski, with some thirty thousand men, had indeed followed him up imme- 
diately after the occupation of Moscow by Napoleon; but noting his formidable 
strength and position on the Nara, they had not ventured to attack him, and, 
halting at Winkowo, a few miles only from the Russian intrenchments, had 
contented themselves with simply keeping his movements under their observation. 
Drawing ample supplies regularly from the magazines in his rear at Kalouga, and 
receiving recruits and reinforcements liberally from the southern provinces of the 
empire, Kutusof’s army numbered now some eighty thousand regular troops and 
thirty thousand Cossacks, who, with strength restored by a long rest and ample 
provisions, and with spirits undiminished by defeat, awaited with confidence, and 


* © Quel parti va-t-il prendre? C'est alors surtout que ce génie si décisif fut forcer d’hesiter ... 
cest lui qui 4 son tour étonné, reste incertain. Jamais il n’a communiqué ses plus audacieux projets 
4 ses ministres les plus intimes, que par l'ordre de les exécuter, et le voila contraint de consulter, 
Wessayer les forces morales et physiques de ceux qui lentourent.”—Ségur, p. 227. 

+ ‘*Quoique dune activité sans égale 4 la guerre, tant qu’il était en mouvement, il aimait, au 
contraire, lors quwil s’était arrété, a attendre les événements, prét a saisir la premiére occasion 
favorable. Il ne pouvait se résoudre 4 abandonner Moscow sans que la possession de cette capitale, 
sur laquelle il avait fondait de si grandes espérances, lui efit procuré le moindre avantage.” — Chaméray, 
ii. 214. 

t ‘Ils s’é:onnaient surtout de notre sécurité 4 approche de leur puissant hiver. . . . Dans 
quinze jours, s‘écriaient-ils, vos ongles tomberont, vos armes s’échapperont de vos mains engourdies 
et a demi-mortes.”—Ségur, p. 242. 
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even with impatience, the signal from their leader to renew the struggle and to once 
more measure their strength with the hated foe. In his letters to the Czar, Kutusof 
announced that he was in perfect communication with Tormasof and Tchichagof, 
and felt himself well able to intercept any succours that might attempt to reach 
Napoleon vid Smolensk. His light horse surrounded Moscow on every side, and 
hardly a day passed in which convoys were not captured by them, foraging parties 
cut off, and prisoners taken. From these the Russian general learnt of the straits to 
which the enemy were already reduced for food for themselves, and forage for their 
horses, and of the disorder and demoralisation which already reigned throughout 
their army. Writing to the Czar on October 13th, he said: “Such is their state of 
disorganisation, that they are not in a condition to undertake anything against us. 
They can obtain provisions only with extreme difficulty. All the prisoners concur 
in declaring that they have nothing but horseflesh to eat, and that bread is even 
more rare than butcher’s meat.* The artillery horses and those of the cavalry suffer 
immensely. The greater part of their dragoons perished in the battle of Borodino, 
and those which remain are fast melting away under the destructive attacks of our 
light horse.” t There was no exaggeration about this, for Murat himself reported 
to the Emperor about this time that ove-ha/f of the whole surviving cavalry had 
perished in these inglorious encounters ! 

* “In the kitchen of Murat were found roasted cats and boiled horseflesh.”—A/ison, p. 60. 

f ‘Les corps de cavalerie, réunis sous le commandement de Murat, approchaient d’une entiére 
destruction: hommes et chevaux éprouvaient les privations les plus dures: et la cavalerie Russe 
les harcelait avec une telle activité, que Murat se vit contraint de faire protéger sa cavalerie, quand 
elle allait aux fourrages, par de l’infanterie et du canon.”—Chamnéray, ii. 202. 


H. D. Hutcuinson, Colonel. 


(70 be continued.) 















































THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DEVIL AND ALL AT AMERSHAM PLACE. 


EVER did two human creatures get to their feet with more alacrity than 
the lawyer and myself. We had locked and barred the main gates of 
the citadel ; but unhappily we had left open the bath-room sally-port ; 

and here we found the voice of the hostile trumpets sounding from within, 
and all our defences taken in reverse. I took but the time to whisper Mr. 
Romaine in the ear: “ Here is another tableau for you!” at which he looked at 
me a moment with a kind of pathos, as who should say, “Don’t hit a man when 
he’s down.” Then I transferred my eyes to my enemy. 

He had his hat on, a little on one side: it was a very tall hat, raked extremely, 
and had a narrow curling brim. His hair was all curled out in masses like an 
Italian mountebank—a most unpardonable fashion. He sported a huge tippeted 
overcoat of frieze, such as watchmen wear, only the inside was lined with costly 
furs, and he kept it half open to display the exquisite linen, the many-coloured 
waistcoat, and the profuse jewellery of watch-chains and brooches underneath. 
The leg and the ankle were turned to a miracle. It is out of the question that I 
should deny the resemblance altogether, since it has been remarked by so many 
different persons whom I cannot reasonably accuse of a conspiracy. As a matter 
of fact, I saw little of it and confessed to nothing. Certainly he was what some 
might call handsome, of a pictorial, exuberant style of beauty, all attitude, profile, 
and impudence: a man whom I could see in fancy parade on the grand stand at 
a race-meeting, or swagger in Piccadilly, staring down the women, and stared at 
himself with admiration by the coal-porters. Of his frame of mind at that moment 
his face offered a lively if an unconscious picture. He was lividly pale, and his 
lip was caught up in a smile that could almost be called a snarl, of a sheer, arid 
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“He looked me up and down, then bowed.” 


malignity that appalled me and yet put me on my mettle for the encounter. He 
looked me up and down, then bowed and took off his hat to me. 

“My cousin, I presume?” he said. 

“T understand I have that honour,” I replied, 
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“The honour is mine,” said he, and his voice shook as he said it. 

“T should make you welcome, I believe,” said I. 

“Why?” he inquired. ‘This poor house has been my home for longer than 
I care to claim. That you should already take upon yourself the duties of 
host here is to be at unnecessary pains. Believe me, that part would be more 
becomingly mine. And, by the way, I must not fail to offer you my little 
compliment. It is a gratifying surprise to meet you in the dress of a gentleman, 
and to see ”—with a circular look upon the scattered bills-—“that your necessities 
have already been so liberally relieved.” 

I bowed with a smile that was perhaps no less hateful than his own. 

“There are so many necessities in this world,” said I. “Charity has to 
choose. One gets relieved, and some other, no less indigent, perhaps indebted, 
must go wanting.” 

“Malice is an engaging trait,” said he. 

“And envy, I think?” was my reply. 

He must have felt that he was not getting wholly the better of this passage at 
arms; perhaps even feared that he should lose command of his temper, which he 
reined in throughout the interview as with a red-hot curb, for he flung away from 
me at the word, and addressed the lawyer with insulting arrogance. 

“Mr. Romaine,” he said, “since when have you presumed to give orders in 
this house?” 

“IT am not prepared to admit that I have given any,” replied Romaine ; 
“certainly none that did not fall in the sphere of my responsibilities.” 

“By whose orders, then, am I denied entrance to my uncle’s room?” said 
my cousin. 

“By the doctor's, sir,” replied Romaine; “and I think even you will admit his 
faculty to give them.” 

“Have a care, sir,” cried Alain. “Do not be puffed up with your position. 
It is none so secure, Master Attorney. I should not wonder in the least if you 
were struck off the rolls for this night’s work, and the next I should see of you 
were when I flung you alms at a pothouse door to mend your ragged elbows. 
The doctor’s orders? But I believe I am not mistaken! You have to-night 
transacted business with the Count; and this needy young gentleman has enjoyed 
the privilege of still another interview, in which (as I am pleased to see) his 
dignity has not prevented his doing very well for himself. I wonder that you 
should care to prevaricate with me so idly.” 

“J will confess so much,” said Mr. Romaine, “if you call it prevarication. 
The order in question emanated from the Count himself. He does not wish to 
see you.” 

“For which I must take the word of Mr. Daniel Romaine?” asked Alain. 

“In default of any better,” said Romaine. 

There was an instantaneous convulsion in my cousin’s face, and I distinctly 
heard him gnash his teeth at this reply ; but, to my surprise, he resumed in tones 
of almost good humour : 

“Come, Mr. Romaine, do not let us be petty!” He drew in a chair and sat 
down. “Understand you have stolen a march upon me. You have introduced 
your soldier of Napoleon, and (how, I cannot conceive) he has been apparently 
accepted with favour. I ask no better proof than the funds with which I find him 
literally surrounded—I presume in consequence of some extravagance of joy at the 
first sight of so much money. ‘The odds are so far in your favour, but the match 
is not yet won. Questions will arise of undue influence, of sequestration, and 
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the like: I have my witnesses ready. I tell it you cynically, for you cannot profit 
by the knowledge; and, if the worst come to the worst, I have good hopes of 
recovering my own and of ruining you.” 

“You do what you please,” answered Romaine; “but I give it you for a piece 
of good advice, you had best do nothing in the matter. You will only make 
yourself ridiculous; you will only squander money, of which you have none too 
much, and reap public mortification.” 

“ Ah, but there you make the common mistake, Mr. Romaine !” returned Alain. 
“You despise your adversary. . Consider, if you please, how very disagreeable I 
could make myself, if I chose. Consider the position of your profégé—an escaped 
prisoner! But I play a great game. I contemn such petty opportunities.” 

At this Romaine and I exchanged a glance of triumph. It seemed manifest 
that Alain had as yet received no word of Clausel’s recapture and denunciation. 
At the same moment the lawyer, thus relieved of the instancy of his fear, changed 
his tactics. With a great air of unconcern, he secured the newspaper, which still 
lay open before him on the table. 

“J think, Monsieur Alain, that you labour under some illusion,” said he. 
“ Believe me, this is all beside the mark. You seem to be pointing to some 
compromise. Nothing is further from my views. You suspect me of an inclination 
to trifle with you, to conceal how things are going. I cannot, on the other hand, 
be too early or too explicit in giving you information which concerns you (I must 
say) capitally. Your great-uncle has to-night cancelled his will, and made a new 
one in favour of your cousin Anne. Nay, and you shall hear it from his own lips, 
if you choose! I will take so much upon me,” said the lawyer, rising. “ Follow 
me, if you please, gentlemen.” 


” 


Mr. Romaine led the way out of the room so briskly, and was so_ briskly 
followed by Alain, that I had hard ado to get the remainder of the money replaced 
and the despatch-box locked, and to overtake them, even by running, ere they 
should be lost in that maze of corridors, my uncle’s house. As it was, I went 
with a heart divided; and the thought of my treasure thus left unprotected, save 
by a paltry lid and lock that any one might break or pick open, put me in a 
perspiration whenever I had the time to remember it. The lawyer brought us to 
a room, begged us to be seated while he should hold a consultation with the 
doctor, and, slipping out of another door, left Alain and myself closeted together. 

Truly he had done nothing to ingratiate himself; his every word had been 
steeped in unfriendliness, envy, and that contempt which (as it is born of anger) 
it is possible to support without humiliation. On my part, I had been little more 
conciliating ; and yet I began to be sorry for this man, hired spy as I knew him 
to be. It seemed to me less than decent that he should have been brought up in 
the expectation of this great inheritance, and now, at the eleventh hour, be tumbled 
forth out of the house door and left to himself, his poverty and his debts—those 
debts of which I had so ungallantly reminded him so short a time before. And 
we were scarce left alone ere I made haste to hang out a flag of truce. 

“My cousin,” said I, “trust me, you will not find me inclined to be your 
enemy.” 

He paused in front of me—for he had not accepted the lawyer’s invitation to 
be seated, but walked to and fro in the apartment—took a pinch of snuff, and 
looked at me while he was taking it with an air of much curiosity. 

“Ts it even so?” said he. “Am I so far favoured by fortune as to have your 
pity? Infinitely obliged, my cousin Anne! But these sentiments are not always 
reciprocal, and I warn you that the day when I set my foot on your neck, the 
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spine shall break. Are you acquainted with the properties of the spine?” he asked, 
with an insolence beyond qualification. 

It was too much. “I am acquainted also with the properties of a pair of 
pistols,” said I, toising him. 

“No, no, no!” says he, holding up his finger. “I will take my revenge how 
and when I please. We are enough of the same family to understand each other, 
perhaps ; and the reason why I have not had you arrested on your arrival, why I 
had not a picket of soldiers in the first clump of evergreens, to await and prevent 
your coming—I, who knew all, before whom that pettifogger, Romaine, has been 
conspiring in broad daylight to supplant me—is simply this: that I had not made 
up my mind how I was to take my revenge.” 

At that moment he was interrupted by the tolling of a bell. As we stood 
surprised and listening, it was succeeded by the sound of many feet trooping up 
the stairs and shuffling by the door of our room. Both, I believe, had a great 
curiosity to set it open, which each, owing to the presence of the other, resisted ; 
and we waited instead in silence, and without moving, until Romaine returned and 
bade us to my uncle’s presence. 

He led the way by a little crooked passage, which brought us out in the sick- 
room, and behind the bed. I believe I have forgotten to remark that the Count’s 
chamber was of considerable dimensions. We beheld it now crowded with the 
servants and dependants of the house, from the doctor and the priest to Mr. 
Dawson and the housekeeper, from Dawson down to Rowley and the last footman 
in white calves, the last plump chambermaid in her clean gown and cap, and the 
last ostler in a stable waistcoat. This large congregation of persons (and I was 
surprised to see how large it was) had the appearance, for the most part, of being 
ill at ease and heartily bewildered, standing on one foot, gaping like zanies, and 
those who were in the corners nudging each other and grinning aside. My uncle, 
on the other hand, who was raised higher than I had yet seen him on his pillows, 
wore an air of really imposing gravity. No sooner had we appeared behind him, 
than he lifted his voice to a good loudness, and addressed the assemblage. 

“T take you all to witness—can you hear me?—I take you all to witness that 
I recognise as my heir and representative this gentleman, whom most of you see 
for the first time, the Viscount Anne de St.-Yves, my nephew of the younger line. 
And I take you to witness at the same time that, for very good reasons known 
to myself, I have discarded and disinherited this other gentleman whom you all 
know, the Viscount de St.-Yves. I have also to explain the unusual trouble to 
which I have put you all—and, since your supper was not over, I fear I may even 
say annoyance. It has pleased M. Alain to make some threats of disputing my 
will, and to pretend that there are among your number certain estimable persons 
who may be trusted to swear as he shall direct them. It pleases me thus 
to put it out of his power and to stop the mouths of his false witnesses. I am 
infinitely obliged by your politeness, and I have the honour to wish you all 
a very good evening.” 

As the servants, still greatly mystified, crowded out of the sick-room door, 
curtseying, pulling the forelock, scraping with the foot, and so on, according to their 
degree, I turned and stole a look at my cousin. He had borne this crushing 
public rebuke without change of countenance. He stood, now, very upright, with 
folded arms, and looking inscrutably at the roof of the apartment. I could not 
refuse him at that moment the tribute of my admiration. Still more so when, the 
last of the domestics having filed through the doorway and left us alone with my 
great-uncle and the lawyer, he took one step forward towards the bed, made a 
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dignified reverence, and addressed the man who had just condemned him to 
ruin. 

“ My lord,” said he, “you are pleased to treat me in a manner which my 
gratitude, and your state, equally forbid me to call in question. It will be only 
necessary for me to call your attention to the length of time in which I have been 
taught to regard myself as your heir. In that position, I judged it only loyal to 
permit myself a certain scale of expenditure. If I am now to be cut off with a 
shilling as the reward of twenty years of service, I shall be left not only a beggar, 
but a bankrupt.” 

Whether from the fatigue of his recent exertion, or by a well-inspired ingenuity 
of hate, my uncle had once more closed his eyes; nor did he open them now. 
“ Not with a shilling,” he contented himself with replying; and there stole, as he 
said it, a sort of smile over his face, that flickered there conspicuously for the 
least moment of time, and then faded and left behind the old impenetrable mask 
of years, cunning, and fatigue. There could be no mistake: my uncle enjoyed the 
situation as he had enjoyed few things in the last quarter of a century. The fires 
of life scarce survived in that frail body; but hatred, like some immortal quality, 
was still erect and unabated. 

Nevertheless my cousin persevered. 

“T speak at a disadvantage,” he resumed. ‘‘ My supplanter, with perhaps 
more wisdom than delicacy, remains in the room,” and he cast a glance at me 
that might have withered an oak tree. 

I was only too willing to withdraw, and Romaine showed as much alacrity to 
make way for my departure. But my uncle was not to be moved. In the same 
breath of a voice, and still without opening his eyes, he bade me remain. 

“Tt is well,” said Alain. ‘I cannot then go on to remind you of the twenty 
years that have passed over our heads in England, and the services I may have 
rendered you in that time. It would be a position too odious. Your lordship 
knows me too well to suppose I could stoop to such ignominy. I must leave out 
all my defence—your lordship wills it so! I do not know what are my faults; I 
know only my punishment, and it is greater than I have the courage to face. My 
uncle, I implore your pity: pardon me so far; do not send me for life into a 
debtors’ jail—a pauper debtor.” 

“ Chat et vieux, pardonnez ?” said my uncle, quoting from La Fontaine ; and then, 
opening a pale-blue eye full on Alain, he delivered with some emphasis : 


“La jeunesse se flatte et croit tout obtenir ; 
La vieillesse est impitoyable.” 


The blood leaped darkly into Alain’s face. He turned to Romaine and me, 
and his eyes flashed. 

“Tt is your turn now,” he said. “ At least it shall be prison for prison with 
the two viscounts.” 

“Not so, Mr. Alain, by your leave,” said Romaine. ‘ There are a few formalities 
to be considered first.” 

But Alain was already striding towards the door. 

“Stop a moment, stop a moment!” cried Romaine. “Remember your own 
counsel not to despise an adversary.” 

Alain turned. 

“Tf I do not despise I hate you!” he cried, giving a loose to his passion. 
“ Be warned of that, both of you.” 
“T understand you to threaten Monsieur le Vicomte Anne,” said the lawyer. 
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“Do you know, I would not do that. I am afraid, I am very much afraid, if you 
were to do as you propose, you might drive me into extremes.” 

“You have made me a beggar and a bankrupt,” said Alain. “ What extreme 
is left?” 

“T scarce like to put a name upon it in this company,” replied Romaine. 
“But there are worse things than even bankruptcy, and worse places than a 
debtors’ jail.” 

The words were so significantly said that there went a visible thrill through 
Alain ; sudden as a swordstroke, he fell pale again. 

“T do not understand you,” said he. 

“O yes, you do,” returned Romaine. “I believe you understand me _ very 
well. You must not suppose that all this time, while you were so very busy, others 
were entirely idle. You must not fancy, because I am an Englishman, that I have 
not the intelligence to pursue an inquiry. Great as is my regard for the honour of 
your house, M. Alain de St.-Yves, if I hear of you moving directly or indirectly 
in this matter, I shall do my duty, let it cost what it will: that is, I shall 
communicate the real name of the Buonapartist spy who signs his letters Awe 
Grégoire de Tours.” 

I confess my heart was already almost altogether on the side of my insulted 
and unhappy cousin; and if it had not been before, it must have been so now, 
so horrid was the shock with which he heard his infamy exposed. Speech was 
denied him; he carried his hand to his neckcloth; he staggered; I thought he 
must have fallen. I ran to help him, and at that he revived, recoiled before me, 
and stood there with arms stretched forth as if to preserve himself from the outrage 
of my touch. 

“ Hands off!” he somehow managed to articulate. 

“You will now, I hope,” pursued the lawyer, without any change of voice, 
“understand the position in which you are placed, and how delicately it behoves 
you to conduct yourself. Your arrest hangs, if I may so express myself, by a hair ; 
and as you will be under the perpetual vigilance of myself and my agents, you 
must look to it narrowly that you walk straight. Upon the least dubiety, I will 
take action.” He snuffed, looking critically at the tortured man. ‘“ And now let 
me remind you that your chaise is at the door. This interview is agitating to his 
lordship—it cannot be agreeable for you—and 1 suggest that it need not be further 
drawn out. It does not enter into the views of your uncle, the Count, that you 
should again sleep under this roof.” 

As Alain turned and passed without a word or a sign from the apartment, I 
instantly followed. I suppose I must be at bottom possessed of some humanity ; 
at least, this accumulated torture, this slow butchery of a man as by quarters of 
rock, had wholly changed my sympathies. At that moment I loathed both my 
uncle and the lawyer for their cold-blooded cruelty. 

Leaning over the banisters, I was but in time to hear his hasty footsteps in 
that hall that had been crowded with servants to honour his coming, and was now 
left empty against his friendless departure. A moment later, and the echoes rang 
and the air whistled in my ears, as he slammed the door on his departing footsteps. 
The fury of the concussion gave me (had one been still wanted) a measure of the 
turmoil of his passions. In a sense, I felt with him; I felt how he would have 
gloried to slam that door on my uncle, the lawyer, myself, and the whole crowd of 
those who had been witnesses to his humiliation. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
AFTER THE STORM. 


No sooner was the house clear of my cousin, than I began to reckon up, ruefully 
enough, the probable results of what had passed. Here were a number of pots 
broken, and it looked to me as if I should have to pay for all! Here had been 
this proud, mad beast goaded and baited both publicly and privately, till he could 
neither hear nor see nor reason; whereupon the gate had been set open, and he 
had been left free to go and contrive whatever vengeance he might find possible. I 
could not help thinking it was a pity that, whenever I myself was inclined to be 
upon my good behaviour, some friends of mine should always determine to play a 
piece of heroics and cast me for the hero—or the victim—which is very much the 
same. ‘The first duty of heroics is to be of your own choosing. When they are 
not that, they are nothing. And I assure you, as I walked back to my own room, 
I was in no very complaisant humour: thought my uncle and Mr. Romaine to 
have played knuckle-bones with my life and prospects; cursed them for it roundly ; 
had no wish more urgent than to avoid the pair of them; and was quite knocked 
out of time, as they say in the ring, to find myself confronted with the lawyer. 

He stood on my hearthrug, leaning on the chimneypiece, with a gloomy, 
thoughtful brow, as I was pleased to see, and not in the least as though he were 
vain of the late proceedings. 

“Well?” said I. “You have done it, now!” 

“Ts he gone?” he asked. 

“He is gone,” said I. ‘We shall have the devil to pay with him when he 
comes back.” 

“You are right,” said the lawyer, “and very little to pay him with but flams 
and fabrications, like to-night’s.” 

“To-night’s ?” I repeated. 

“ Ay, to-night’s !” said he. 

“To-night’s what?” I cried. 

“'Fo-night’s flams and fabrications.” 

“God be good to me, sir,” said I, “have I something more to admire in your 
conduct than ever 7 had suspected? You cannot think how you interest me ! 
That it was severe, I knew; I had already chuckled over that. But that it should 
be false also! In what sense, dear sir?” 

I believe I was extremely offensive as I put the question, but the lawyer paid 
no heed. 

“False in all senses of the word,” he replied, seriously. ‘False in the sense 
that they were not true, and false in the sense that they were not real; false in 
the sense that I boasted, and in the sense that I lied. How can I arrest him? 
Your uncle burned the papers! It was an act of generosity ; I have seen many of 
these acts, and always regretted—always regretted! ‘That shall be his inheritance,’ 
he said, as the papers burned; he did not mean that it should have proved so 
rich a one. How rich, time will tell.” 

“T beg your pardon a hundred thousand times, my dear sir, but it strikes me 
you have the impudence—in the circumstances, I may call it the indecency—to 
appear cast down?” 

“Tt is true,” said he: “I am. 1 am cast down. I am literally cast down. I 
feel myself quite helpless against your cousin.” 

“Now, really!” I asked. “Is this serious? And is it perhaps the reason why 
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“He stood on my hearthrug, leaning on the chimneypiece, with a gloomy, thoughtful brow.” 


you have gorged the poor devil with every species of insult? and why you took 
such surprising pains to supply me with what I had so little need of—another 
enemy? That you were helpless against him? ‘Here is my last missile,’ say 
you ; ‘my ammunition is quite exhausted: just wait till I get the last in—it will 
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irritate, it cannot hurt him. There—you see !—he is furious now, and I am quite 
helpless. One more prod, another kick: now he is a mere lunatic! Stand behind 
me ; I am quite helpless!’ Mr. Romaine, I am asking myself as to the background 
or motive of this singular jest, and whether the name of it should not be called 
treachery ?” 

“T can scarce wonder,” said he. ‘In truth it has been a singular business, 
and we are very fortunate to be out of it so well. Yet it was not treachery: no, 
no, Mr. Anne, it was not treachery; and if you will do me the favour to listen 
to me for the inside of a minute, I shall demonstrate the same to you beyond 
cavil.” He seemed to wake up to his ordinary briskness. “You see the point?” 
he began. “He had not yet read the newspaper, but who could tell when he 
might? He might have had that damned journal in his pocket, and how should 
we know? We were—I may say, we are—at the mercy of the merest twopenny 
accident.” 

“Why, true,” said I: “I had not thought of that.” 

“T warrant you,” cried Romaine, “you had supposed it was nothing to be the 
hero of an interesting notice in the journals! You had supposed, as like as not, 
it was a form of secrecy! But not so in the least. A part of England is already 
buzzing with the name of Champdivers ; a day or two more and the mail will have 
carried it everywhere: so wonderful a machine is this of ours for disseminating 
intelligence ! ‘Think of it! When my father was born but that is another story. 
To return: we had here the elements of such a combustion as I dread to think 
of—your cousin and the journal. Let him but glance an eye upon that column 
of print, and where were we? It is easy to ask; not so easy to answer, my young 
friend. And let me tell you, this sheet is the Viscount’s usual reading. It is my 
conviction he had it in his pocket.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said I. “I have been unjust. I did not appreciate 
my danger.” 

“T think you never do,” said he. 

“ But yet surely that public scene——” I began. 

“Tt was madness. I quite agree with you,” Mr. Romaine interrupted. “But 
it was your uncle’s orders, Mr. Anne, and what could I do? ‘Tell him you were 
the murderer of Goguelat? I think not.” 

“No, sure!” said I. ‘That would but have been to make the trouble thicker. 
We were certainly in a very ill posture.” 

“You do not yet appreciate how grave it was,” he replied. “It was necessary 
for you that your cousin should go, and go at once. You yourself had to leave 
to-night under cover of -darkness, and how could you have done that with the 
Viscount in the next room? He must go, then; he must leave without delay. 
And that was the difficulty.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Romaine, but could not my uncle have bidden him go?” 
I asked. 

“Why, I see I must tell you that this is not so simple as it sounds,” he 
replied. ‘You say this is your uncle’s house, and so it is. But to all effects and 
purposes it is your cousin’s also. He has rooms here; has had them coming on 
for thirty years now, and they are filled with a prodigious accumulation of trash— 
stays, I daresay, and powder-puffs, and such effeminate idiocy—to which none could 
dispute his title, even suppose any one wanted to. We had a perfect right to bid 
him go, and he had a perfect right to reply, ‘ Yes, I will go, but not without my 
stays and cravats. I must first get together the nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine chests- 
full of insufferable rubbish, that I have spent the last thirty years collecting 
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may very well spend the next thirty hours a-packing of.’ And what should we 
have said to that?” 

“ By way of repartee?” I asked. “Two tall footmen and a pair of crabtree 
cudgels, I suggest.” 

“The Lord deliver me from the wisdom of laymen!” cried Romaine. “ Put 
myself in the wrong at the beginning of a law-suit? No, indeed! There was but 
one thing to do, and I did it, and burned my last cartridge in the doing of it. I 
stunned him. And it gave us three hours, by which we should make haste to 
profit ; for if there is one thing sure, it is that he will be up to time again to-morrow 
in the morning.” 

“Well,” said I, “I own myself an idiot. Well do they say, an old soldier, 
an old innocent! For I guessed nothing of all this.” 

“And, guessing it, have you the same objections to leave England?” he 
inquired. 

“The same,” said I. 

“Tt is indispensable,” he objected. 

“And it cannot be,” I replied. “ Reason has nothing to say in the matter ; 
and I must not let you squander any of yours. It will be enough to tell you this 
is an affair of the heart,” 

“Is it even so?” quoth Romaine, nodding his head. “And I might have 
been sure of it. Place them in a hospital, put them in a jail in yellow overalls, 
do what you will, young Jessamy finds young Jenny. O, have it your own way; I 
am too old a hand to argue with young gentlemen who choose to fancy themselves 
in love ; I have too much experience, thank you. Only, be sure that you appreciate 
what you risk: the prison, the dock, the gallows, and the halter—terribly vulgar 
circumstances, my young friend ; grim, sordid, earnest; no poetry in that!” 

“And there I am warned,” I returned gaily. ‘No man could be warned 
more finely or with a greater eloquence. And I am of the same opinion still. 
Until I have again seen that lady, nothing shall induce me to quit Great Britain. 
I have besides , 

And here I came to a full stop. It was upon my tongue to have told him 
the story of the drovers, but at the first word of it my voice died in my throat. 
There might be a limit to the lawyer's toleration, I reflected. I had not been so 
long in Britain altogether ; for the most part of that time I had been by the heels 
in limbo in Edinburgh Castle; and already I had confessed to killing one man 
with a pair of scissors; and now I was to go on and plead guilty to having settled 
another with a holly stick! A wave of discretion went over me as cold and as 
deep as the sea. 

“In short, sir, this is a matter of feeling,” I concluded, “and nothing will prevent 
my going to Edinburgh.” 

If I had fired a pistol in his ear he could not have been more startled. 

“To Edinburgh?” he repeated. ‘Edinburgh? where the very paving-stones 
know you!” 

“Then is the murder out!” said I. ‘“ But, Mr. Romaine, is there not sometimes 
safety in boldness? Is it not a commonplace of strategy to get where the enemy 
least expects you? And where would he expect me less?” 

“Faith, there is something in that, too!” cried the lawyer. “ Ay, certainly, a 
great deal in that. All the witnesses drowned but one, and he safe in prison; 
you yourself changed beyond recognition—let us hope—and walking the streets of 
the very town you have illustrated by your—well, your eccentricity! It is not badly 
combined, indeed ! ” 
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“You approve it, then?” said I. 

“Oh, approve!” said he; “there is no question of approval. There is only 
one course which I could approve, and that were to escape to France instanter.” 

“You do not wholly disapprove, at least?” I substituted. 

“Not wholly ; and it would not matter if I did,” he replied. ‘Go your own 
way; you are beyond argument. And I am not sure that you will run more 
danger by that course than by any other. Give the servants time to get to bed 
and fall asleep, then take a country cross-road and walk, as the rhyme has it, like 
blazes all night. In the morning take a chaise or take the mail at pleasure, and 
continue your journey with all the decorum and reserve of which you shall be 
found capable.” 

“T am taking the picture in,” I said. “Give me time. "Tis the ‘out ensemble 
I must see: the whole as opposed to the details.” 

“ Mountebank !” he murmured. 

“Yes, I have it now; and I see myself with a servant, and that servant is 
Rowley,” said I. 

“So as to have one more link with your uncle?” suggested the lawyer. ‘“ Very 
judicious !” 

“And, pardon me, but that is what it is,” I exclaimed. “ Judicious is the 
word. I am not making a deception fit to last for thirty years; I do not found 
a palace in the living granite for the night. This is a shelter tent—a flying picture— 
seen, admired, and gone again in the wink of an eye. What is wanted, in short, is a 
trompe-/’eil that shall be good enough for twelve hours at an inn: is it not so?” 

“Tt is, and the objection holds. Rowley is but another danger,” said Romaine. 

“ Rowley,” said I, “will pass as a servant from a distance—as a creature seen 
poised on the dicky of a bowling chaise. He will pass at hand as the smart, civil 
fellow one meets in the inn corridor, and looks back at, and asks, and is told, 
‘Gentleman’s servant in Number 4.’ He will pass, in fact, all round, except with 
his personal friends! My dear sir, pray what do you expect? Of course, if we 
meet my cousin, or if we meet anybody who took part in the judicious exhibition 
of this evening, we are lost ; and who’s denying it? ‘To every disguise, however good 
and safe, there is always the weak point; you must always take (let us say—-and 
to take a simile from your own waistcoat pocket) a snuff-box-full of risk. You'll 
get it just as small with Rowley as with anybody else. And the long and short of 
it is, the lad’s honest, he likes me, I trust him; he is my servant, or nobody.” 

“He might not accept,” said Romaine. 

“T bet you a thousand pounds he does!” cried I. “ But no matter; all you 
have to do is to send him out to-night on this cross-country business, and leave 
the thing to me. I tell you, he will be my servant, and I tell you, he will 
do well.” 

I had crossed the room, and was already overhauling my wardrobe as I spoke. 

“Well,” concluded the lawyer, with a shrug, “one risk with another: @ /a 
guerre comme @ la guerre, as you would say. Let the brat come and be useful, at 
least.” And he was about to ring the bell, when his eye was caught by my researches 
in the wardrobe. ‘‘ Do not fall in love with these coats, waistcoats, cravats, and 
other panoply and accoutrements by which you are now surrounded. You must 
not run the post as a dandy. It is not the fashion, even.” 

“You are pleased to be facetious, sir,” said I ; “and not according to knowledge. 
These clothes are my life, they are my disguise; and since I can take but few 
of them, I were a fool indeed if I selected hastily! Will you understand, once and 
for all, what I am seeking? To be invisible, is the first point; the second, to 
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be invisible in a post-chaise and with a servant. Can you not perceive the delicacy 
of the quest? Nothing must be too coarse, nothing too fine; rien de voyant, rien 
qui détonne ; so that I may leave everywhere the inconspicuous image of a hand- 
some young man of a good fortune travelling in proper style, whom the landlord 
will forget in twelve hours—and the chambermaid perhaps remember, God _ bless 
her! with a-sigh. This is the very fine art of dress.” 

“T have practised it with success for fifty years,” said Romaine, with a chuckle. 
** A black suit and a clean shirt is my infallible recipe.” 

“You surprise me; I did not think you would be shallow!” said I, lingering 
between two coats. ‘“ Pray, Mr. Romaine, have I your head? or did you travel 
post and with a smartish servant?” 

“Neither, I admit,” said he. 

“Which changes the whole problem,” I continued. “I have to dress for a 
smartish servant and a Russia leather despatch-box.” That brought me to a 
stand. I came over and looked at the box with a moment’s hesitation. ‘“‘ Yes,” 


I resumed. ‘Yes, and for the despatch-box! It looks moneyed and landed ; it 
means I have a lawyer. It is an invaluable property. But I could have wished 
it to hold less money. ‘The responsibility is crushing. Should I not do more 


wisely to take five hundred pounds, and entrust the remainder with you, Mr. 
Romaine?” 

“If you are sure you will not want it,” answered Romaine. 

“T am far from sure of that,” cried I. “In the first place, as a philosopher. 
This is the first time I have been at the head of a large sum, and it is conceivable 
—who knows himself ?—that I may make it fly. In the second place, as a fugitive. 
Who knows what I may need? ‘The whole of it may be inadequate. But I can 
always write for more.” 

“You do not understand,” he replied. “I break off all communication with 
you here and now. You must give me a power of attorney ere you start to-night, 
and then be done with me trenchantly until better days.” 

I believe I offered some objection. 

“Think a little for once of me!” said Romaine. “I must not have seen you 
before to-night. To-night we are to have had our only interview, and you are to 
have given me the power; and to-night I am to have lost sight of you again—I 
know not whither, you were upon business, it was none of my affairs to question 
you! And this, you are to remark, in the interests of your own safety much more 
than mine.” 

“T am not even to write to you?” I said, a little bewildered. 

“I believe I am cutting the last strand that connects you with common sense,” 
he replied. ‘“ But that is the plain English of it. You are not even to write; 
and if you did, I would not answer.” 

“A letter, however ” 1 began. 

“Listen to me,” interrupted Romaine. ‘So soon as your cousin reads the 
paragraph, what will he do? Put the police upon looking into my correspondence ! 
So soon as you write to me, in short, you write to Bow Street; and if you will 
take my advice, you will date that letter from France.” 

“The devil!” said I, for I began suddenly to see that this might put me out 
of the way of my business. 

“ What is it now?” says he. 

“There will. be more to be done, then, before we can part,” I answered. 

“T give you the whole night,” said he. ‘So long as you are off ere daybreak, 
I am content.” 
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“In short, Mr. Romaine,” said I, “I have had so much benefit of your advice 
and services that I am loath to sever the connection, and would even ask a 
substitute. I would be obliged for a letter of introduction to one of your own 
cloth in Edinburgh—an old man for choice, very experienced, very respectable, 
and very secret. Could you favour me with such a letter?” 

“Why, no,” said he. “Certainly not: I will do no such thing, indeed.” 

“Tt would be a great favour, sir,” I pleaded. 

“Tt would be an unpardonable blunder,” he replied. “What? Give you a 
letter of introduction? and when the police come, I suppose, I must forget the 
circumstance ? No, indeed. ‘Talk of it no more.” 

“You seem to be always in the right,” said I. ‘The letter would be out of 
the question, I quite sze that. But the lawyer’s name might very well have 
dropped from you in the way of conversation; having heard him mentioned, I 
might profit by the circumstance to introduce myself; and in this way my business 
would be the better done, and you not in the least compromised.” 

“What is this business?” said Romaine. 

“T have not said that I had any,” I replied. “It might arise. This is only 
a possibility that I must keep in view.” 

“Well,” said he, with a gesture of the hands, “I mention Mr. Robbie; and let 
that be an end of it!—Or wait!” he added, “I have it. Here is something that 
will serve you for an introduction, and cannot compromise me.” And he wrote 
his name and the Edinburgh lawyer’s address on a piece of card and tossed it 
to me. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


I BECOME THE OWNER OF A CLARET-COLOURED CHAISE, 





Wuat with packing, signing papers, and partaking of an excellent cold supper in 
the lawyer’s room, it was past two in the morning before we were ready for the 
road. Romaine himself let us out of a window in a part of the house known to 
Rowley: it appears it served as a kind of postern to the servants’ hall, by which 
(when they were in the mind for a clandestine evening) they would come regularly 
in and out; and I remember very well the vinegar aspect of the lawyer on the 
receipt of this piece of information—how he pursed his lips, jutted his eyebrows, 
and kept repeating, “This must be seen to, indeed! this shall be barred to-morrow 
in the morning!” In this preoccupation, I believe he took leave of me without 
observing it ; our things were handed out; we heard the window shut behind us ; 
and became instantly lost in a horrid intricacy of blackness and the shadow of woods. 

A little wet snow kept sleepily falling, pausing, and falling again; it seemed 
perpetually beginning to snow and perpetually leaving off; and the darkness was 
intense. ‘Time and again we walked into trees; time and again found ourselves 
adrift among garden borders or stuck like a ram in the thicket. Rowley had 
possessed himself of the matches, and he was neither to be terrified nor softened. 
“No, I will not, Mr. Anne, sir,” he would reply. “You know he tell me to wait 
till we were over the ’ill. It’s only a little way now. Why, and I thought you 
was a soldier, too!” I was at least a very glad soldier when my valet consented 
at last to kindle a thieves’ match. From this, we easily lit the lantern; and 
thenceforward, through a labyrinth of woodland paths, were conducted by its uneasy 
glimmer. Both booted and great-coated, with tall hats much of a shape, and laden 
with booty in the form of the despatch-box, a case of pistols, and two plump 
valises, I thought we had very much the look of a pair of brothers returning from 
the sack of Amersham Place. 
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We issued at last upon a country by-road where we might walk abreast and 
without precaution. It was nine miles to Aylesbury, our immediate destination ; 
by a watch, which formed part of my new outfit, it should be about half-past 
three in the morning ; and as we did not choose to arrive before daylight, time 
could not be said to press. I gave the order to march at ease. 

“Now, Rowley,” said I, “so far so good. You have come, in the most obliging 
manner in the world, to carry these valises. The question is, what next? What 
are we to do at Aylesbury? or, more particularly, what are you? ‘Thence, I go on 
a journey. Are you to accompany me?” 

He gave a little chuckle. ‘ That’s all settled already, Mr. Anne, sir,” he replied. 
“Why, I’ve got my things here in the valise—a half a dozen shirts and what not; 
I’m all ready, sir: just you lead on; you'll see.” 

“The devil you have!” said I. ‘You made pretty sure of your welcome.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Rowley. 

He looked up at me, in the light of the lantern, with a boyish shyness and 
triumph that awoke my conscience. I could never let this innocent involve 
himself in the perils and difficulties that beset my course, without some hint of 
warning, which it was a matter of extreme delicacy to make plain enough and not 
too plain. 

“No, no,” said I; “you may think you have made a choice, but it was blind- 
fold, and you must make it over again. ‘The Count’s service is a good one; 
what are you leaving it for? Are you not throwing away the substance for the 
shadow? No, do not answer me yet. You imagine that I am a_ prosperous 
nobleman, just declared my uncle’s heir, on the threshold of the best of good 
fortune, and from the point of view of a judicious servant,-a jewel of a master to 
serve and stick to? Well, my boy, I am nothing of the kind, nothing of the kind.” 

As I said the words, I came to a full stop and held up the lantern to his 
face. He stood before me, brilliantly illuminated on the background of impene- 
trable night and falling snow, stricken to stone between his double burden like an 
ass between two panniers, and gaping at me like a blunderbuss. I had never 
seen a face so predestined to be astonished, or so susceptible of rendering the 
emotion of surprise ; and it tempted me as an apen piano tempts the musician. 

“Nothing of the sort, Rowley,” I continued, in a churchyard voice. “ These 
are appearances, pretty appearances. I am in peril, homeless, hunted. I count 
scarce any one in England who is not my enemy. From this hour I drop my 
name, my title; I become nameless; my name is proscribed. My liberty, my 
life, hang by a hair. The destiny which you will accept, if you go forth with 
me, is to be tracked by spies, to hide yourself under a false name, to follow 
the desperate pretences and perhaps share the fate of a murderer with a price 
upon his head.” 

His face had been hitherto beyond expectation, passing from one depth to 
another of tragic astonishment, and really worth paying to see; but at this, it 
suddenly cleared. ‘Oh, I ain’t afraid!” he said; and then, choking into laughter, 
“why, I see it from the first!” 

I could have beaten him. But I had so grossly overshot the mark that I 
suppose it took me two good miles of road and half an hour of elocution to 
persuade him I had been -in earnest. In the course of which, I became so 
interested in demonstrating my present danger that I forgot all about my future 
safety, and not only told him the story of Goguelat, but threw in the business of 
the drovers as well, and ended by blurting out that I was a soldier of Napoleon’s 
and a prisoner of war. 
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This was far from my views when I began; and it is a common complaint of 
me that I have a long tongue. I believe it is a fault beloved by fortune. Which 
of you considerate fellows would have done a thing at once so foolhardy and so 
wise as to make a confidant of a boy in his teens, and positively smelling of the 
nursery? And when had I cause to repent it? There is none so apt as 2 boy 
to be the adviser of any man in difficulties such as mine. To the beginnings of 
virile common sense he adds the last lights of the child’s imagination ; and he can 
fling himself into business with that superior earnestness that properly belongs 
to play. And Rowley was a boy made to my hand. He had a high sense of 
romance, and a secret cultus for all soldiers and criminals. His travelling library 
consisted of a chap-book life of Wallace and some sixpenny parts of the ‘Old 
Bailey Sessions Papers’ by Gurney the shorthand writer; and the choice depicts 
his character to a hair. You can imagine how his new prospects brightened on a 
boy of this disposition. To be the servant and companion of a fugitive, a soldier, 
and a murderer, rolled in one—-to live by stratagems, disguises, and false names, 
in an atmosphere of midnight and mystery so thick that you could cut it with a 
knife—was really, I believe, more dear to him than his meals, though he was a 
great trencherman, and something of a glutton besides. For myself, as the peg by 
which all this romantic business hung, I was simply idolised from that moment ; 
and he would rather have sacrificed his hand than surrendered the privilege of 
serving me. 

We arranged the terms of our campaign, trudging amicably in the snow, which 
now, with the approach of morning, began to fall to purpose. I chose the name 
of Ramornie, I imagine from its likeness to Romaine ; Rowley, from an irresistible 
conversion of ideas, I dubbed Gammon. His distress was laughable to witness : 
his own choice of an unassuming nickname had been Claude Duval! We 
settled our procedure at the various inns where we should alight, rehearsed 
our little manners like a piece of drill until it seemed impossible we should ever 
be taken unprepared; and in all these dispositions, you may be sure the despatch- 
box was not forgotten. Who was to pick it up, who was to set it down, who was 
to remain beside it, who was to sleep with it—there was no contingency omitted, 
all was gone into with the thoroughness of a drill-sergeant on the one hand and a 
child with a new plaything on the other. 

“IT say, wouldn’t it look queer if you and me was to come to the post-house 
with all this luggage?” said Rowley. 

“T daresay,” I replied. ‘ But what else is to be done?” 

“ Well, now, sir—you hear me,” says Rowley. “I think it would look more 
natural-like if you was to come to the post-house alone, and with nothing in your 
’ands—more like a gentleman, you know. And you might say that your servant 
and baggage was a-waiting for you up the road. I think I could manage, somehow, 
to make a shift with all them dratted things—leastways if you was to give me a 
‘and up with them at the start.” 

“And I would see you far enough before I allowed you to try, Mr. Rowley!” 





I cried. ‘ Why, you would be quite defenceless! A footpad that was an infant 
child could rob you. And I should probably come driving by to find you ina 
ditch with your throat cut. But there is something in your idea, for all that ; 
and I propose we put it in execution no farther forward than the next corner 
of a lane.” 

Accordingly, instead of continuing to aim for Aylesbury, we headed by cross- 
roads for some point to the northward of it, whither I might assist Rowley with 
the baggage, and where I might leave him to await my return in the post-chaise. 
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It was snowing to purpose, the country all white, and ourselves walking 
snowdrifts, when the first glimmer of the morning showed us an inn upon the 
highway side. Some distance off, under the shelter of a corner of the road and 
a clump of trees, I loaded Rowley with the whole of our possessions, and watched 
him till he staggered in safety into the doors of the Green Dragon, which was 
the sign of the house. Thence I walked briskly into Aylesbury, rejoicing in my 
freedom and the causeless good spirits that belong to a snowy morning; though, 
to be sure, long before I had arrived the snow had again ceased to fall, and the 
eaves of Aylesbury were smoking in the level sun. There was an accumulation 
of gigs and chaises in the yard, and a great bustle going forward in the coffee- 
room and about the doors of the inn. At these evidences of so much travel on 
the road I was seized with a misgiving lest it should be impossible to get horses 
and I should be detained in the precarious neighbourhood of my cousin. Hungry 
as I was, I made my way first of all to the postmaster, where he stood—a big, 
athletic, horsey-looking man, blowing into a key in the corner of the yard. 

On my making my modest request, he awoke from his indifference into what 
seemed passion. 

“A po’-shay and ’osses!” he cried. “Do I look as if I ’ad a po’-shay and 
‘osses? Damn me, if I ’ave such a thing on the premises. I don’t make ’osses 
and chaises—I ’#ve ’em. You might be God Almighty!” said he; and instantly, as 
if he had observed me for the first time, he broke off, and lowered his voice into 
the confidential. “Why, now that I see you are a gentleman,” said he, “TI’ll tell 
you what! If you like to édwy, I have the article to fit you. Second-and shay by 
Lycett, of London. Latest style; good as new. Superior fittin’s, net on the roof, 
baggage platform, pistol ’olsters—the most com-plete and the most gen-teel turn-out 
I ever see! The ’ole for seventy-five pound! It’s as good as givin’ her away !” 

“Do you propose I should trundle it myself, like a hawker’s barrow?” said I. 
“Why, my good man, if I have to stop here, anyway, I should prefer to buy a 
house and garden !” 

“Come and look at her!” he cried; and, with the word, links his arm in mine 
and carries me to the out-house where the chaise was on view. 

It was just the sort of chaise that I had dreamed of for my purpose : eminently 
rich, inconspicuous, and genteel; for, though I thought the postmaster no great 
authority, I was bound to agree with him so far. The body was painted a dark 
claret, and the wheels an invisible green. The lamp and glasses were bright as 
silver; and the whole equipage had an air of privacy and reserve that seemed to 
repel inquiry and disarm suspicion. With a servant like Rowley, and a chaise like 
this, I felt that I could go from the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s House amid a 
population of bowing ostlers. And I suppose I betrayed in my manner the degree 
in which the bargain tempted me. 

“Come,” cried the postmaster—“ I'll make it seventy, to oblige a friend ! ” 

“The point is: the horses,” said I. 

“ Well,” said he, consulting his watch, “ it’s now gone the ’alf after eight. What 
time do you want her at the door?” 

“Horses and all?” said I. 

“’Osses and all!” says he. ‘One good turn deserves another. You give me 
seventy pound for the shay, and I'll ’oss it for you. I told you I didn’t make 
’osses ; but I can make ’em to oblige a friend.” 

What would you have? It was not the wisest thing in the world to buy a 
chaise within a dozen miles of my uncle’s house ; but in this way I got my horses 
for the next stage. And by any other, it appeared that I should have to wait. 
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“A big, athletic, horsey-looking man.” 
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Accordingly, I paid the money down—perhaps twenty pounds too much, though 
it was certainly a well-made and well-appointed vehicle—ordered it round in half an 
hour, and proceeded to refresh myself with breakfast. 

The table to which I sat down occupied the recess of a bay-window, and 
commanded a view of the front of the inn, where I continued to be amused by 
the successive departures of travellers—the fussy and the offhand, the niggardly 
and the lavish—all exhibiting their different characters in that diagnostic moment 
of the farewell : some escorted to the stirrup or the chaise door by the chamberlain, 
the chambermaids and the waiters almost in a body, others moving off under a 
cloud, without human countenance. In the course of this I became interested 
in one for whom this ovation began to assume the proportions of a triumph; 
not only the under-servants, but the barmaid, the landlady, and my friend the 
postmaster himself, crowding about the steps to speed his departure. I was aware, 
at the same time, of a good deal of merriment, as though the traveller were a 
man of a ready. wit, and not too dignified to air it in that society. I leaned 
forward with a lively curiosity; and the next moment I had blotted myself 
behind the teapot. The popular traveller had turned to wave a farewell; and 
behold! he was no other than my cousin Alain. It was a change of the sharpest 
from the angry, pallid man I had seen at Amersham Place. Ruddy to a fault, 
illuminated with vintages, crowned with his curls like Bacchus, he now stood before 
me for an instant, the perfect master of himself, smiling with airs of conscious 
popularity and insufferable condescension. He reminded me at once of a royal 
duke, of an actor turned a little elderly, and of a blatant bagman who should have 
been the illegitimate son of a gentleman. A moment after he was gliding noiselessly 
on the road to London. 

I breathed again. I recognised, with heartfelt gratitude, how lucky I had been 
to go in by the stable-yard instead of the hostelry door, and what a fine occasion 
of meeting my cousin I had lost by the purchase of the claret-coloured chaise ! 
The next moment I remembered that there was a waiter present. No doubt but 
he must have observed me when I crouched behind the breakfast equipage ; no 
doubt but he must have commented on this unusual and undignified behaviour ; 
and it was essential that I should do something to remove the impression. 

“Waiter!” said I, “that was the nephew of Count Carwell that just drove off, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Ves, sir: Viscount Carwell we calls him,” he replied. 

* Ah, I thought as much,” said J. ‘Well, well, damn all these Frenchmen, 
say I!” 

“You may say so indeed, sir,” said the waiter. ‘They ain’t not to say in the 
same field with our ’ome-raised gentry.” 

“ Nasty tempers?” I suggested. 

“ Beas’ly temper, sir, the Viscount ’ave,” said the waiter with feeling. “ Why, 
no longer agone than this morning, he was sitting breakfasting and reading in his 
paper. I suppose, sir, he come on some pilitical information, or it might be 
about ’orses, but he raps his ’and upon the table sudden and calls for curagoa. 
It gave me quite a turn, it did; he did it that sudden and ’ard. Now, sir, that 
may be manners in France, but hall I can say is, that I’m not used to it.” 

“Reading the paper, was he?” said I. ‘What paper, eh?” 

“Here it is, sir,” exclaimed the waiter. ‘Seems like as if he’d dropped it.” 

And picking it off the floor, he presented it to me. 

I may say that I was quite prepared, that I already knew what to expect; but 
at sight of the cold print my heart stopped beating. There it was: the fulfilment 
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of Romaine’s apprehension was before me; the paper was laid open at the 
capture of Clausel. I felt as if I could take a little curagoa myself, but on second 
thoughts called for brandy. It was badly wanted; and suddenly I observed the 
waiter’s eye to sparkle, as it were, with some recognition; made certain he had 
remarked the resemblance between me and Alain; and became aware—as by a 
revelation—of the fool’s part I had been playing. For I had now managed to 
put my identification beyond a doubt, if Alain should choose to make his inquiries 
at Aylesbury; and, as if that were not enough, I had added, at an expense of 
seventy pounds, a clue by which he might follow me through the length and 
breadth of England, in the shape of the claret-coloured chaise! That elegant 
equipage (which I began to regard as little better than a claret-coloured ante-room 
to the hangman’s cart) coming presently to the door, I left my breakfast in the 
middle and departed; posting to the north as diligently as my cousin Alain was 
posting to the south, and putting my trust (such as it was) in an opposite direction 
and equal speed. 

ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 


(To be continued.) 








STRANGE SITES FOR BIRDS’ NESTS. 


IRDS, as a rule, are pretty constant in their selection of sites suitable 
for the construction of their nests, each species choosing one that 
is, in its idea, the fittest for the purpose it has in view—namely, 
hiding its eggs and young from the prying eyes of enemies. 

Others, again, select inaccessible rocks or tall trees, and are 
indifferent to concealment: “a cat may /ook at a king,” seems 
to be their thought ; as long as she cannot reach him to tear his 
eyes, or disfigure his regal brow with her talons, all is well ; and 
so boys, and other foes to bird-life, are free to gaze their fill on the nests of rooks, 
herons and hawks, which are usually built before there is any leafage on the trees to 
hide them, for the architects seem to be perfectly well aware that their homes are 
inaccessible to the foe. 

Some, especially the smaller, birds take immense pains to hide their little dwellings 
from all eyes: the wood-warblers are one instance of great caution in this respect, and 
the jays and turtledoves are two more. In the ordinary case, however, the individual 
members of each of the three species build in almost identical sites, so that their 
selection of a suitable position seems to be rather the result of racial instinct than of 
personal choice. 





Instances, however, are not wanting that would lead to a contrary inference ; and 
nests are found in positions, now and then, that are absolutely unnatural, so to speak, 
and evidently the result of selection guided by peculiar circumstances. For instance, 
the sparrow that made her nest in a cannon-box at Woolwich must have been hard 
pressed and unable to find a site more suitable for her purpose ; for the cannon was 
regularly fired twice a day, and yet, in spite of the alarming detonation, not to speak 
of the vibration, the bird not only persevered in the construction of her nest in this 
extraordinary position, but laid her eggs and brought up her young in it. Clearly, in 
this instance it was a case of necessity, suitable sites for sparrows’ nests being at a 
premium in a place like Woolwich Arsenal. 

Why another bird of this species should have thought proper to build in a hole in 
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the wall of a house, scarcely four feet from the ground, through which a bell-wire 
passed to the interior, and to which access could only be had by a very small aperture 
due to the falling away of some mortar, is not so apparent; for there were abundant 
sites in the immediate vicinity that, at least to human eyes, appeared to be in every 
way more suitable. But in this small hole a sparrow did build a few years ago, and 
lay eggs and hatch young ones, though each time the bell was pulled (and that must 
have been pretty frequently during the course of the day) the wire must have disturbed 
her, and by the withdrawal of the loose wooden block to which the bell handle was 
affixed, the nest and its contents were exposed to view. Evidently, however, her 
experience was not an agreeable one, for the experiment was not repeated. 

Again, birds occasionally choose a site, even sometimes build or partially 
build their nest in it, and then abandon it and recommence their labour elsewhere. 
Thus, another sparrow, or rather a pair of sparrows, several times visited a hole 
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Sedge-Warblers’ Nest. 


in the cut branch of a large elm-tree, that to the eye of the present writer looked 
a very likely place for a nest. The sparrows began to fill or line the cavity with 
the usual materials they employ, and after working for two or three days, suddenly 
and without apparent cause deserted the place, and began—I believe it was the 
same pair, though I cannot be absolutely certain—to build in the hole in the wall 
to which I have already referred. Later on in the season I discovered why the 
birds had forsaken the likely hole in the tree: the bark was growing, slowly and 
silently, round the aperture, and before the end of the season had so nearly closed it 
that the mother sparrow, had she continued there, would have been unable to get 
into her nest, or, had she remained upon it, would have been imprisoned like a nun 
in the wall of a medieval castle. Was it instinct or a higher faculty that revealed to 
the bird the danger she was about to incur ? 

Wrens, it is well known, are very capricious in their choice of a nesting-place 
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not unfrequently beginning to build in and 
then deserting half a dozen or more likely 
sites before they finally fix upon one; 
and when at last they have got a place 
to their liking, it is very often, at all events 
from our point of view, the least suitable of 
them all. For instance, who would have 
thought that a pair of wrens would have 
made a nest, laid their eggs and reared 
their young, among the feathers of the 
carcase of a hooded crow which had been, 
along with other culprits (?) of the same 
kind, nailed up against a barn door, pour 
encourager les autres ? 

Other wrens I have known to_ build 
in the most unlikely places. In Brittany 
I remember a pair of them that every 
season, for several years, built in the empty 
] niche at the back of the well whence all 
the household water used to be drawn, 
and where at least once a week a washer- 
woman was engaged all day; but they did not mind, and, being out of reach, 
successfully reared their broods. 

To return’ to the sparrows, which, being essentially town birds, are more likely 
than any other to fall under the observation of urban folk: a pair of them made 
their nest in a fungus !—a most extraordinary site, as well as sight, and why they did 
sO remains a mystery to the present day, though doubtless they had a reason for 
their choice if we could only discover what it was. They are certainly the most 
eccentric of all the feathered tribes, and choose sites for their nests that would have 
frightened off any other birds. For instance, some years ago a pair of these impudent 
creatures made a nest in the mouth of the lion over the gateway of Northumberland 
House at Charing Cross ; and several instances are on record of their nesting on the 
masts and spars of vessels lying in harbour or in the docks, and, what is more 
extraordinary still, not forsaking them when the vessels steamed or sailed away, but 
remaining faithful to their duty, and accompanying the vessel on its outward and 
return journeys. They build, too, frequently beneath the nests of rooks, and some- 
times even of a hawk. In fact, there is no bound to the audacity and recklessness 
of the sparrow, especially in London. 





Sparrow's Nest built in a growing fungus. 


Occasionally, however, the poor bird falls a victim to his boldness: either he forces 
his way into some crevice fashioned on the principle of a mousetrap, and cannot get 
out again; or he gets entangled in a portion of the material he has collected to 
form the nest, and perishes miserably, hung by the neck at his own door, as once 
happened to an adventurous bird of this species which made a nest for itself in the 
eye-socket of one of a series of a carved ox-heads that decorate the upper part of 
the Dublin Rotunda. Among the stuff collected by this bird was a piece of cotton 
or thread in the form of a noose, which by some means got round the poor little 
fellow’s neck one day, and when he flew out to take his usual airing, he was 
suddenly brought up with a jerk, having got to the end of his tether, and there 
he hung by the neck till he died. 

Probably the sparrow has become demoralised by his long-continued connection 
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with humankind, which would account for his eccentricities in the matter of locating 
his nest ; and that such is really the case is confirmed by the fact that another of our 
most familiar birds, the robin redbreast, also builds in most unlikely places. 

As a rule, the nest of the robin is placed on a bank, or at one side of a ditch 
well sheltered by a thick growth of branches, bracken and other cover ; but sometimes 
the nest is placed in a porch, or on a ledge against a garden wall, or some other 
place of the kind, where it is almost certain to be instantly discovered either by cats 
or boys. Occasionally, however, this strangely familiar and yet excessively shy and 
solitary bird will fix on a more unlikely spot still than any of those mentioned. 
Thus, some years ago, I can recollect a pair that nested among the curtains in the 
room of an invalid, to which they obtained access through the window, the top of 
which was always left a little open by night and day. One of my earliest recollections 
is of the robins flying down quite fearlessly to pick up sundry crumbs that had 





Robin's Nest in old kettte. 


been purposely scattered for their benefit on the counterpane of the invalid’s bed. 
Another pair built a nest at the back of some bottles on a shelf in the bar of 
a country railway inn; and yet another couple commenced to make their nest 
between the antlers of a preserved stag’s head in a hall, but made such a litter 
with the material, moss, dried leaves, etc., which they carried in, that the tidy 
housekeeper rose in rebellion and banished the confiding birds, after having 
demolished their handiwork in various stages pretty nearly a dozen times. 

A friend of mine who lives in the country has a quaint, pretty, old-fashioned 
garden, at one end of which is a ditch and hedge. Into the latter some one threw 
an old tin tea-kettle without a lid; a robin very quickly appropriated the castaway, 
made her nest in its “ cavernous recess,” laid her eggs in it, and reared her brood in 
safety—twice, I think, in one year ; at all events she found the lodging so much to 
her taste that she has returned to it for several seasons in succession. 
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if Surely the most extraor- 
j dinary situation ever chosen 

G/ by a robin for its nest was 
gy the heart of a cabbage, in 
which one built some years ago, 
as recorded by the late Rev. 
F. O. Morris. Whether or not 
the brood was successfully reared is 
not stated. 

Titmice, or tomtits as they are 
often called, frequently select very 
curious places for depositing their eggs 
and rearing their young: a receiving 
box for letters, for instance, the inside 
of a pump, a watering-pot hung up 
against the wall of a summer-house, 
and many other equally strange places ; 
though, as a rule, they are careful to 
construct their nests at the bottom of 
a deep hole in the decayed branch or 
trunk of a tree. 


iil I owe the following interesting anecdote 
to a correspondent : 

“In the year 1888 a pair of great tits built 
in a wooden letter-box which stood in the road 
in the village of Rowfant, Sussex, into which 





letters, etc., were posted, and which was cleared 

daily. Unfortunately one of the birds was killed 

eee ' by a boy, and the nest was not finished. In 
on antlers of preserved stag’s head. d 7? 

1889 a pair completed it and laid seven eggs, 
and were sitting; but one day an unusual number of postcards were dropped in, 
nearly filling the box, and causing the birds to desert it, when the nest with the 
eggs were removed. In 1890 a pair built a new nest, the hen laid seven eggs 
and succeeded in rearing five young, although the letters continued to be posted 
daily, and when taken out were often found lying on the back of the sitting bird, 
who never left the nest. The birds went in and out by the slit for the letters.” 

Passing to another class of birds, whose young are able to run about directly 
they leave the shell, and follow their mothers to their feeding ground, it is surely 
very curious that a bird of this description—a wild-duck, for instance, or a pheasant—- 
should deposit her eggs in the forsaken nest of a rook, or of a hawk, at an elevation 
of many feet from the ground, at which, as a rule, the eggs of both these birds 
are laid. Several examples of departure in this respect from the recognised habits 
of the families to which they belong are on record, and unquestionably true. In 
some instances the young are, by some means or other, conveyed safely to the 
ground, but in others they have been killed by the fall. The explanation is that the 
mother-birds had been disturbed so often while laying on the ground, that in sheer 
despair they had had recourse to an unusual expedient, which in some cases proved 
disastrous to the callow nurselings whose welfare the fond but unreflecting parent 
had thought to insure by her adoption of so unsuitable a nesting-place as the top 
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of a high tree for little creatures that were totally incapable of flight, though perfectly 
well able to use their legs from the moment of their birth. 

Pigeons, too, have sometimes been known to lay their eggs and bring up their 
pair of young on the ground under the shelter of a furze bush, or even of a clump of 
fern, though their usual nesting-place is in trees or on ledges of rocks. And owls 
(other than the species that habitually nest upon the ground, such as the brown owl) 
have been known to select a similar situation for the same purpose. 

Nor are these aberrations of instinct confined to our native birds, for in the 
South Kensington Museum of Natural History is the nest of a Cape wagtail cosily 
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Tit’s Nest in letter-box, at Rowfant, Sussex. 


ensconced in a human skull ; and, doubtless, many another as curious a receptacle 
for a nest has been discovered, though left unrecorded by the finder, probably incapable 
of appreciating the significance of the incident. 

The cuckoo, it is well known, makes no nest of her own, but foists her relatively 
small egg on some bird whose mode of feeding resembles hers ; and occasionally, 
but not very often, she makes a mistake, too, as the mother cuckoo did who inserted 
her egg (though how she contrived to do it is a mystery) into the nest of a redstart, 
built in the hole of a wall which was so small that, although the rightful owners were 
able to’ pass in and out readily enough, the big changeling cuckoo could not get 
away when the time came for him to fly, and there he perished miserably in his 
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y nest-prison as soon as the foster-parents, following 
i their natural instinct, ceased to provide him 
4 ; with food. 







Turtledoves and jays, as a rule, place their 
nests amid the densest foliage they can find, and 
as often as not on the stump of a tree that 
has been “polled,” and around 
which a dense growth of young 
shoots has sprung up, affording 
not only a convenient resting- 
place, but an all-but-perfect con- 
7 y / J “as cealment for the eggs and young. 
é Occasionally, however, they make 
choice of a comparatively open 
situation, and build in a hedge, 
or a bush of no great height, 
and but scantily furnished with 
leaves. It is difficult to account 
for such departures from the ordinary 
habits of the race to which each of 
them belongs; but possibly former 
immunity from disturbance has made 
such birds over-bold, and their con- 
fidence too often, 4s might be expected, 
proves disastrous to them in the end. 

There is really scarcely any end to 
the eccentricities of bird life in respect 
of the choice of a_ nesting-place ; 
Mr. Morris mentioning, among others, 
the case of a pair of wrens that built 
in an old bonnet fixed up among 
some peas to frighten the birds! 

seals Mitsik te eit tennant Mr. Hewitson tells of another that 

was placed against a clover stack, 

formed entirely of the clover, and so becoming part of the stack itself—which was 
surely a very cunning move on the part of the tiny architect. 

Mr. St. John mentions another curious choice of a nesting-place by a pair of 
wrens—namely, in a cactus hanging from the roof of a conservatory. Every time 
the bird wanted to add a leaf or a bit of moss, she had to squeeze through a small 
hole left in the wall for the entrance of the stem of a vine. Her perseverance and 
determination, continues the narrator, were wonderful, for in spite of all difficulties 
she managed to form an immense nest in her singularly chosen and _ picturesque 
abode. It is impossible to imagine what could have put it into the bird’s head to 
enter the conservatory at all, especially through so awkward an entrance, for there was 
no lack of suitable places outside. 

Connected with the robin there is a sacred tradition accounting for the colour of 
the bird’s breast to which I need not further allude, except to hazard the guess that 
the little songster is piously disposed, so that one is scarcely surprised to hear that 
on several occasions he, or she rather, has built in a church, and once affixed a nest 
to the Bible as it lay on the reading-desk! It is gratifying to learn that the vicar 
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would not allow her to be dis- 
turbed, and provided himself with 
another copy of the sacred volume 
from which to read the lessons. 

The song thrush, which usually 
builds on a bank, and rarely in a 
bush or tree, occasionally selects 
a queer site for her nest: as, for 
example, one built hers against the 
side of a threshing machine; while 
sheds and tool-houses are not very 
unfrequently had recourse to by 
Speckle-breast, as this bird is some- 
times familiarly named ; and one is 
recorded to have made her dwelling 
in a disused garden roller. 

Some of the small birds that 
ordinarily build in holes, whether 
of trees, walls, or rocks, sometimes 
avail themselves of the handiwork 
of man in the construction, or for 
the concealment rather, of their 
nests. Thus I have known in- 
stances of a redstart making hers 
in an inverted flower-pot, which 
tomtits are known especially to 
affect, particularly if it be placed on a shelf in an out-house, or on the top of a wall. 

Bishop Stanley (a great authority on birds) mentions the case of another redstart 
that built on the narrow space between the gudgeons or narrow upright irons on 
which a garden door was hung ; the bottom of the nest resting, of course, on the 
hinge, by which it must have been more or less rudely shaken every time the 
door was either opened or shut. Nevertheless there she remained, in spite of 
publicity and inconvenience, and successfully reared her little family. Another 
redstart caused no small inconvenience by electing to build her nest in the ventilator 
of a stable; but was, all the same, permitted to accomplish her self-imposed task 
in peace. 








Robin's Nest in Church Bible. 


The common, but most graceful and elegant pied wagtail is not at all particular 
as to the situation of her nest, though as a rule she likes to back it up against 
something solid, such as a bank, a ledge of rock, a building of some kind, or a wall ; 
but occasionally she dispenses with support, and has been known to establish herself 
in an old flower-pot, and once in a rat-trap—which was, undeniably, a most 
extraordinary choice. Jesse tells of a pair of these birds that constructed their nest 
in a brazier’s workshop, where the noise, of course, was “loud and incessant,” and 
there they successfully reared their young ! 

In Australia there is a bird of near kin to the English pied wagtail: it is known 
by the name of the pied grallina. I have seen it nesting on a beam in the men’s 
hut on an up-country station, and was told by the old custodian of the place that the 
same birds had reared their young there for several years in succession, entering 
through a hole at the top of the door. The hut-keeper seemed very proud of his 
handsome and lively guests, and of the confidence they reposed in himself and 
VoL. XII.—No. 49. 8 
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mates ; for on my inadvertently inquiring if they had ever been disturbed, he got quite 
excited, and clenching his fists, said he’d like to see the man who would offer to 
touch them, and looked so fierce that I hastened to apologise for my unlucky remark, 

Swallows’ nests, too, I have seen in a similar situation, and the men hailed their 
presence with great satisfaction: it was “lucky,” they declared, and besides, the birds 
cleared the place of flies and mosquitoes—a boon that no one who has not lived in 
Australia can properly appreciate. 

Our own swallows frequently choose quaint places for affixing their nests, as for 
instance in a case mentioned by Morris on the authority of Sir John Trevelyan, where 
a pair built theirs on the upper part of the frame of an old picture over the chimney- 
piece at Camerton Hall, near Bath, coming through a broken pane in the window. 
The choice of the bough of a sycamore tree for the foundation of their nest by 
another pair of swallows is even more curious and inexplicable. 

White of Selborne mentions the handles of a pair of shears in an outhouse as 
having been selected by a pair of these birds to build their nest on ; and Jesse saw 
one built on the knocker of a hall-door! 

But there! there is absolutely no end to the strange places in which birds, whether 
from choice or necessity, build their nests; and to enumerate them all, or even a 
tithe of their recorded eccentricities in this respect, would fill a good-sized volume ; 
but perhaps the most curious of all is the choice of the inside of the wooden cover 
of a large house-bell, where, in spite of the bell being regularly rung several times 
a day, a swallow nested several years in succession, her little dwelling, owing to 
exigencies of space and situation, being made in the shape of a cornucopia, with both 
ends affixed to the roof of the cover. 

Since the above was written, two pairs of blue-tits nested in two different lamp- 
posts not far from where I live, the nest in each case being placed so that the full 
light of the lamp fell upon it; yet the birds were in nowise disturbed when the 
lamplighter went his rounds. It is satisfactory to be able to record that both sets 
of parents got off their broods in safety. 
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Swallow's Nest in a picture-frame at Camerton Hall. 











THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


N insurrection in Cuba is no novelty. In fact, it would 

be no great exaggeration to say that the chronic state 
of the island is insurrection, in a more or less developed 
form. Since the beginning of the century armed resistance 
to the Spanish rule has never been entirely suppressed, 
and has culminated in periodic outbreaks, which have 
taken the form of what is, to all intents and purposes, 
civil war. Of these outbreaks the most notable occurred 
in 1810, 1823, 1850, 1868; and the present one, which 
began in February 1895, has consequently lasted for over two years. The earlier 
revolutions were put down only by the most strenuous efforts on the part of the 
Spanish authorities. The insurrection of 1823 lasted for nearly ten years; that of 
1850 was not considered as quelled until about 1857; and that of 1868 continued 
until 1878, and even then the insurgents were only induced to lay down their arms 
by promises of reform, which, they have always maintained, have never been actually 
put into practice. 

In the intervals between the outbreaks, what, for want of a better name, may 
be described as brigandage has always existed in the more remote and inaccessible 
parts of the island. In most countries, where brigandage exists, the brigands have 
not taken to their calling on account of political motives. They war against society, 
and not against the government as such. The banditti of Spain and Italy have 
no particular political tendencies, and would rob a Republican or a Clerical with 
equal readiness. But the bandits of Cuba are generally refugees from the Spanish 
power, and although it cannot be denied that in many instances they are nothing 
more than common robbers, as a whole their existence may be regarded as a 
protest against the oppression of Spanish officialdom, and their tactics have been 
more those of guerrillas than of brigands. Such a series of protests against the rule 
of Spain cannot have arisen without some cause. The English people, as a 
rule, hold the somewhat vague opinion that Spain does not govern her colonies 
with any particular reference to the feelings and wishes of the colonists themselves ; 
but in the case of Cuba few have taken the trouble to investigate the details of 
what may not unfairly be described as one of the most unjust, harsh, and _short- 
sighted systems of colonial administration in existence. 

The Spanish colonies of Central and South America, without a single exception, 
have revolted for the very same causes which have occasioned the Cuban 
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insurrections. Cuba joined the South and Central American colonies in_ their 
universal revolt, which began about 1823; but her insular position rendered it 
possible for the Spanish men-of-war to cut her off from external aid and support, 
and by steady, unremitting pressure to wear down her resistance. With Porto 
Rico and Cuba the only two of her great colonies remaining in the West Indies, 
it might have been supposed that Spain would have learnt a much-needed lesson, 
and would have recognised the necessity of radically altering her system of colonial 
administration. So far from this being the case, the loss of her colonies seemed 
only to confirm Spain in the opinion that she had lost her dependencies through 
too great leniency, and that even greater severity should be shown to those remaining. 

The avowed intention of Spain, an intention of which she made no concealment, 
was to exploit Cuba for her own benefit. Before censuring Spain for a policy 
which may:seem so unjust and short-sighted, it would be well to remember that 
the principle of governing the colony for the benefit of the mother country is the 
one which in the main actuates the foreign policies of most Continental nations 
to-day. Much milder and more humane methods of enforcing this principle have 
been employed by France and Germany than by Spain; but the principle in the 
main is the same, and its practically universal failure has not had the effect of 
inducing the colonising nations of the Continent to alter their system. 

It is said that the French colony of Cochin China is the most “administered ” 
country in the world—that is, that the proportion of officials to the inhabitants is 
greater than anywhere else. ‘This may be true, but assuredly Cuba must be a 
very close second. The island has always been regarded as a sort of happy 
hunting-ground for the Spanish official. His pay is out of all proportion to the 
services which he renders or the efficiency which he displays, and he has many 
opportunities for making money by methods not recognised by law, though tolerated 
by custom. Like the mandarin of China the Spanish official in Cuba has to pay 
a high price for his position, and he relies upon recouping himself during his 
residence in the island. 

When his term of office has expired he is entitled to a large pension on the 
Cuban Civil List, an item which goes to swell the expenditure of the island, and 
is one of the causes of the ever-recurrent annual deficits. The Spaniards claim 
that offices are not restricted to Spaniards, but that Cubans are eligible as well. 
Technically this may be the case; but as a matter of fact all the principal offices, 
practically without exception, are held by Spaniards—Cubans being employed in 
those subordinate positions for which a Spaniard would not consider it worth while 
to make the voyage across the Atlantic. 

In time of peace Spain maintains in Cuba an army of about twenty thousand 
men, all of whose expenses are paid by the Cubans. In addition, a large force of 
military police is maintained, out of all proportion to the number of inhabitants in 
the island. In spite of their numbers, the police are notoriously inefficient, and the 
islanders are heavily overtaxed for protection which is not really afforded them. 

But the greatest of all the burdens imposed upon Cuba is the debt, amounting 
in 1895 to about £35,000,000. This outlay, although very high for a country 
containing only 1,600,000 inhabitants, might not be excessive if there were any 
substantial benefits to show for it, in the shape of railways, roads, bridges, harbours, 
and good sanitary systems. But the debt was not contracted for such worthy 
objects, but was imposed upon the Cubans against their will for the purpose of 
relieving Spain of burdens which she should have borne. The expenses of the 
wars which Spain at various times carried on with Santo Domingo, Peru, and 
Mexico, were all charged to the Cuban debt; although Cuba had absolutely no 
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interest in these wars, and although her sympathies, so far as they leaned in one 
way or the other, were unfavourable to Spain. 

The revolution of 1868 added heavily to the debt. It might with some justice 
be urged that the Cubans should defray all the expenses of quelling an insurrection 
which had arisen in their own territory. But many of the Cubans remained loyal 
to Spain during the outbreak, and fought in her armies against the insurgents. It 
does not seem just that these loyal citizens should have been punished for a revolt 
with which they had no sympathy. In addition, the increase of the debt incurred 
during that period by no means represented the legitimate expenses of the Spanish 
Government. The sum was enormously increased by the corruption and fraudulent 
practices prevalent among the Spanish contractors and officials, whose pilferings the 
Cubans have been compelled to make good. 

The annual interest charged upon Cuba for her debt is about £ 2,000,000, or 
41 5s. per head. ‘The Spaniard pays annually about 13s. per head for his debt, 
or rather did pay that amount at the beginning of 1895. If the budget of Spain 
two years ago could be made to balance, without having recourse to borrowing, 
only by exercise of the greatest care and economy, it is easy to see how much 
difficulty would be found with the budget in Cuba, where each inhabitant was 
loaded on the average with twice the burden of the Spanish tax-payer. [or years 
the budgets have failed to show a balance, the annual deficit generally reaching 
about £1,000,000. ‘This deficit has heretofore been made good by the issue of 
bonds guaranteed by the Spanish Government, but regarded as part of the Cuban 
debt. Many of these securities are held in France—a fact which explains the 
sympathy exhibited by certain sections of the French nation for the Spanish cause, 
and a fact which seems not unlikely to prove the cause of further complications. 
In contrast to the large sums expended in the payment of the debt interest, the 
army of occupation, the civil administration, and the state church, are the amounts 
devoted to education, public works, railways, sewers, roads, ete. 

Public education can hardly be said to exist in Cuba. Outside of Havana and 
some of the other larger cities, such institutions as Government schools are not 
known. The Spaniards lay some stress upon the fact that they have established and 
maintained a university at Havana; but this so-called university has been starved 
for lack of funds, and all the young men of Cuba who are desirous of obtaining 
anything higher than a common school education are compelled to avail themselves 
of the educational advantages which America furnishes. ‘The teachers in the lower- 
grade schools are wretchedly underpaid, the Spaniards turning a deaf ear to the 
islanders’ requests that more money should be devoted to education. With such 
limited provision for teaching, it follows that the percentage of illiterates is 
enormously high. Without reckoning the blacks, who, almost to a man, are unable 
to read or write, the proportion of illiterary among the whites reaches, if it 
does not exceed, go per cent. In the country districts it is very rare to meet a 
peasant who possesses even the rudiments of education; and although matters are 
somewhat better in the towns, Cuba must still be reckoned as one of the most 
backward countries in the world in respect to education, ranking even lower than 
Sicily or Russia. 

Cuba possesses about a thousand miles of railway. This is a small mileage for 
a country with an area of over 50,000 square miles and a population of 1,600,000. 
Lack of suitable means of communication has been one of the causes of the 
arrested development of a country whose potential wealth is very great. Such 
railways as are in operation have been built almost entirely by the Cubans, the 
Spanish Government furnishing no aid and the Spanish nation providing no capital. 
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A certain amount of English and American money is invested in Cuban railways, 
but in the main the colonists have built their railways unaided by outside capital. 

Roads in Cuba are practically non-existent. ‘Tracks and paths are to be found, 
but roads, in the proper sense of the term, at any distance from the great cities, 
have never been made. ‘The wretched apologies for highways are passable only 
for the strongest vehicles in the dry season; in the wet season they become simply 
rivers of mud. As the bridges over the numerous streams which intersect the 
country are often badly built, and sometimes washed away during the rains, from 
March to September, the interior of Cuba becomes almost impassable, and military 
operations, on an extended scale, at any distance from the railways, are quite out 
of the question. 

The drainage system of the Cuban cities and towns is primitive to the last 
degree. With the exception of Havana, there is hardly a town in Cuba that can 
be said to possess a system of sewers and drains. This defect cannot be laid to 
the charge of the Cubans, who are practically excluded from all voice in managing 
their municipal affairs; but is due to the Spanish officials, who determine how the 
revenue shall be spent. 

The area of Cuba is about fifty thousand square miles—rather less than that of 
England exclusive of Wales. It is about five hundred miles long from east to 
west, and lies just within the tropics, about ninety miles from the nearest point of 
the United States. Between Cuba and Florida flows the greatest and most important 
ocean current in the world—the Gulf Stream. The island itself is by far the 
largest in the West Indies, and by virtue of its position and its vast undeveloped 
resources is justly entitled to the name of the Queen of the Antilles. 

As in most tropical countries, the climate of the island is trying to natives of 
the temperate zone, but if proper precautions are observed it cannot be regarded 
as unhealthy. ‘The low-lying lands of the coasts, during the rainy season, when the 
country is flooded with water and marshes abound everywhere, is undoubtedly 
dangerous for those who are not used to a tropical climate. Miasma and malaria 
infect certain districts, and fever and disease have played far greater havoc with 
the ranks of the Spanish soldiery than have the bullets of the insurgents. But 
even along the coast there are many places comparatively free from danger, where 
it is quite possible to live with comfort and safety even during the unhealthy 
season, provided that the rules of health are strictly observed and violent exercise 
abstained from. 

The commonest of all the West Indian diseases is the Yellow Fever or “ Yellow 
Jack,” as it is often nicknamed. ‘This disease is not necessarily fatal, but it leaves 
the patient in a very enfeebled condition, and of course totally incapacitates him for 
the active work which a soldier may be called upon to perform. Owing to their 
very defective drainage system, the great cities are the most unhealthy spots in 
Cuba. The water in the harbour of Havana is so foul that British vessels rarely 
wash their decks down while lying there, preferring to let them remain dirty 
rather than to take aboard the liquid abominations which the water of the harbour 
contains. The Trocha, or ditch, which was dug across the eastern part of the island 
for the purpose of penning in the insurgents, filled with water during the rainy 
season ; and the miasma arising from this stagnant “canal,” on a small scale, sent 
into hospital an enormous number of the soldiers guarding it. 

A range of mountains runs along the whole length of Cuba in the interior, 
broken only at rare intervals. These elevations in some cases rise to the height of 
over seven thousand feet. The mountainous parts of Cuba are the most healthy in 
the island. In the rainy season they are not infected with the poisonous exhalations 
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rising from the swamps and marshes on the coast, and in the dry season it is 
possible to escape from the excessive heat by ascending the slopes some three or 
four thousand feet. It is in these hilly districts that the insurgents generally make 
their headquarters, thereby escaping much of the sickness which has proved such 
an enemy to the Spaniards. 

The population of Cuba, according to the census of 1887, stood as follows :— 


White . ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; ; ; ; : : ; 1,102,689 
Coloured ° ° ° ° P ¥ ° e e P ‘ 485,187 
Asiatics, etc. . ; . P ‘ ; ° ‘ . ‘ , 43,811 

1,631,617 


It will be seen that the whites outnumber the blacks by rather more than two 
to one. The percentage of whites in the population had increased considerably since 
1877, the black race barely holding its own as regards numbers. In this respect 
Cuba resembles the United States, where, contrary to the prevailing opinion, the 
negroes increase much more slowly than the whites. The Asiatics are mainly Coolies 
and Chinese, employed upon the plantations. 

That the United States should, more than any other nation, wish to see a 
termination of the present conflict, becomes evident when we examine the statistics 
relating to Cuba’s trade. In 1890, 82 per cent. of the exports went to America, 
and only 11 per cent. to Spain. It is a case of America first, and the rest nowhere. 

The sugar crop may be considered as the principal source of Cuba’s wealth— 
more important even than tobacco. Not long ago Cuba was the greatest sugar- 
producing country in the world; the soil and the climate both being admirably 
adapted for the cultivation of the cane. Of late years, however, owing to the 
enormous bounties paid by some of the Continental countries, notably France and 
Germany, great quantities of beetroot sugar have been imported into England and 
America ; and Cuba, along with the other West India islands, has suffered severely. 
Still, cane sugar, by reason of its superior flavour, will always be in demand to a 
certain extent, and although the crops and the plantations have suffered so severely 
from both the Spaniards and the insurgents, with the return of peace the Cuban 
sugar crop would seem destined to regain its old market. 

But if other nations can raise sugar as cheaply as Cuba, or if they can manage 
to undersell her by means of export bounties, there is one product in which she 
is head and shoulders above all other countries of the world: tobacco. Sumatra, 
Manilla, Trichinopoli, wherever tobacco may be grown, try as they may, can never 
attain to that flavour and delicacy which is the monopoly of Cuba. Cuban cigars 
will always command a price about twice as great as the cigars of any other 
country, other things being equal. The best Cuban tobacco is exported in the 
form of cigars; Cuban cigarettes, as a general rule, not being considered by 
connoisseurs as possessing any great merit. Whatever it may be in the soil, the 
climate, or the position of Cuba that combine to give her cigars the peculiar 
excellency which they possess, in her tobacco crop she possesses a monopoly in 
which she never need fear competition. 

Slavery was not absolutely abolished in Cuba until 1887. Fears at one time 
were entertained that when the negroes were set free they would have no incentive 
to work, and that it would be impossible to obtain labour for the plantations. 
Such fears have happily proved groundless; and the negro, on the whole, has 
developed into a fairly satisfactory and docile workman. 

Although Cuba, by Nature, has been provided with a large number of excellent 
harbours, Spain has done very little to utilise all these natural advantages. If the 
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bar of a harbour silts up, no steps are taken for dredging it out again. Even 
though a small breakwater or pier would immensely increase the commercial value 
of a port, Spain can find no money to devote to such purposes, as she cannot see 
that any direct advantage would accrue to the Spaniards from such expenditure. 
The system of buoys and lighthouses is wretched. Nearly all shipping in Cuban 
waters is foreign, and why should the Spaniards spend money for the benefit of 
foreigners ? 

One of the worst abuses connected with the Spanish administration of Cuba is 
the Government Lottery. ‘The Latin race has never regarded the subject of lotteries 
in the same light as has the Anglo-Saxon, but the more advanced countries 
inhabited by the people of the Latin race, such as France, have almost entirely 
abandoned the system, considering that it proves too great a source of demoralisation 
in proportion to the benefits gained. But in Cuba the Government Lottery reigns 
supreme. The law admits no competitor, and the lottery is free to determine its 
own scale of prizes and profits. The whole community is permeated with the 
gambling spirit; the demoralisation is almost universal. It might be urged that 
the Cubans are under no compulsion to buy tickets; but human nature is not yet 
perfect, and is generally unable to withstand the temptation of acquiring wealth 
in a quick and easy fashion. Even Englishmen, brim full of rectitude, have been 
known to find Monte Carlo a dangerously fascinating place, and if there were a 
gambling establishment always at their doors it is not impossible that they might 
tempt fortune moré often than they do. The only remedy for the evil is to make 
public gambling illegal ; but Spain derives so large an income from the lottery that 
she is very reluctant to forgo her privilege of extracting money from the pockets 
of her subjects. 

The legitimate profits of the lottery are very great, and might, with reason, have 
been considered sufficient to satisfy the Spanish demands. Unfortunately for the 
holders of most of the tickets, the drawings are conducted so dishonestly, and this 
dishonesty is a matter of such common knowledge, that it seems a marvel that 
so many should still be found willing to risk their money with such very small 
prospects of success. In case all the tickets of a certain drawing should not be 
sold, it is often announced that the number containing the largest prize still 
remains in the possession of the lottery. This piece of good luck on the part 
of the lottery recurs with astonishing frequency. Another peculiarity about the 
drawings is that so many of the larger prizes fall to Government officials of high 
standing on friendly terms with those in charge of the management of the lottery. 
In fact, it would almost seem as if one had only to be an official of sufficiently 
high rank in the Cuban administration to be practically assured of a prize in the 
drawings of the Cuban lottery. 

Letters and telegrams, even in time of peace, are generally subjected to a 
strict censorship. ‘The postal system is very defective, and a large number of 
letters fail to reach their destination. The rates are very high: twopence-halfpenny 
for any distance within the island. Official stupidity is so strikingly displayed 
in the management of the telegraphic system that it would be a pity to omit the 
mention of a detail which is so characteristically Spanish. As in England, stamps 
must be affixed to telegrams, and the suitable place to purchase such stamps is 
considered by the English to be the telegraph office. The Spanish telegraphic 
administration does not sell stamps, and the sender of a telegram is frequently 
compelled to go to the stamp office, buy his stamps there, and return to the 
telegraph office, affix his stamps, and then send his message. 

In the tariff which she has imposed upon Cuba, Spain has carried her system 
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of exploitation to the breaking point, and has to some extent defeated her own 
aims. <A heavily protective system is in force. To this Cuba would have no right 
to offer any objection, as most of the nations of the world have abandoned the 
principle of Free Trade. It is by the unfair discriminations of her tariff that Cuba 
is made to suffer in order that Spain may benefit. 

With a few exceptions, all Spanish produce is admitted into Cuba duty free, 
while foreign imports pay a heavy tax. Nominally, reciprocity exists between 
Spain and Cuba, and Spain maintains that Cuba is treated just as any other 
Spanish province—Andalusia or Catalonia, for example. Cuban commodities are 
supposed to be admitted into Spain duty free, but they are subjected to 
municipal and transitory taxes, which amount to the same thing as a_ heavy 
import duty, rendering the so-called “reciprocity” a hollow mockery. Spanish 
goods do not have to pay the corresponding taxes in Cuba, and the Spanish 
producer consequently possesses a great advantage over all foreign competitors for 
the Cuban trade. If he has not availed himself of these advantages it is owing 
to his lack of enterprise. 

At one time it was cheaper for the merchant in New York who wished to ship 
flour to Cuba, to send the flour first to Spain, pay the Spanish duty, and then 
reship it to Cuba, where, as a Spanish commodity, it would be admitted practically 
duty free. Even after the Spanish customs duties and the greater freight charges 
of the roundabout journey had been paid, and the additional length of time in 
transport taken into consideration, the average expense for landing a barrel of flour 
in Havana by the longer route was but about #1 15s.; whereas by the direct route 
the charges were over £2 55. 

American merchants finally grew restive under this unsatisfactory system, and 
the American Government threatened to impose prohibitive duties on Cuban sugar 
and tobacco if the duties imposed upon American produce imported into Cuba 
were not reduced. The exclusion of Cuban produce from the American markets 
would not have caused any particular annoyance to Spain if the loss had been 
confined to Cuba, but as duties are charged on all Cuban produce exported, the 
revenue would have been diminished considerably if America had imposed retaliatory 
duties. Special privileges were therefore accorded to American produce; but other 
nations, not able to exercise the requisite pressure, are still handicapped heavily in 
their competition with Spain for the Cuban markets. Beans, grown in Mexico, 
have been exported to Spain, have paid the Spanish duty, and have then been 
exported to Cuba, the transaction showing a profit which could not have been 
gained if the beans had been sent direct from Vera Cruz to Havana. ‘The shorter 
route is about eight hundred miles in length, the longer over eight thousand. 

Almost every article exported from Cuba is subject to an export tax, which has 
had a highly prejudicial effect upon the industries of the island, although the 
Spanish revenue has been swelled. The manufacture of cigars has suffered very 
severely. The manufactured product is of course much more expensive than the 
raw material, and, in proportion to its weight, pays a much higher sum than 
the same amount of raw tobacco. The American cigar manufacturers have taken 
advantage of this difference by establishing large cigar factories at Key West, off the 
Florida coast, not more than ninety miles from Cuba. Cuban tobacco of good 
quality is imported raw into America. It pays a small export duty, comparatively, 
to the Cuban Custom House, and a small import duty to the American revenue. 
Cuban workmen are employed in the Key West factories, and the cigars are often 
sold as Havana cigars, the difference between their flavour and that of the real 
article being so slight that in many cases it cannot be detected. The Key West 
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cigar manufacturer is thus enabled to undersell the Cuban manufacturer, who pays 
a high export duty before his expensive cigars are permitted to be sent out of 
Cuba, and who must, in addition, pay a high duty into the American Customs. 
The exports of manufactured tobacco have decreased steadily of late years, and 
the manufacture of cigars is steadily declining in importance. On the other hand, the 
exports of the raw material had increased greatly before the insurrection began ; but 
as cigars, if export duties did not exist, are by far the most profitable form in which 
to export tobacco, the industry, as a whole, has suffered considerably. 

At the beginning of the present revolution, Marshal Campos was appointed the 
civil and military governor of the island. His administration, on the whole, was 
popular with both Cubans and Spaniards, and he had honestly tried to have some 
of the grievances of the Cubans redressed. When Cuba abandoned all hope of 
effecting reforms by peaceful and constitutional methods, and had taken up arms, 
Marshal Campos did not press hostilities too vigorously, trusting that the Cortes 
would realise how shortsighted was the policy which they had been pursuing. Spain 
having, however, avowed her determination to grant no reforms and to make no 
changes, Marshal Campos had then no option but to endeavour to crush the 
rebellion by force of arms. This he proved unable to do, and his failure was 
ostensibly the cause of his recall—the Spaniards maintaining that more severe 
measures should be taken and a more capable commander sent out. 

General Weyler, his successor, has conducted operations with much more severity, 
but certainly with no more ability than did Marshal Campos, and there are strong 
grounds for believing that it was the Marshal’s unwillingness to wink at little 
irregularities in the matter of contracts, provisions, etc., that caused his recall. 
Complaints against the honesty of General Weyler’s supervision have been frequent, 
and although the Spanish Government have endeavoured to choke off investigation, 
and have even resorted to confiscation of those newspapers which have ventured to 
attempt to throw light upon the subject, it is an open secret in Havana that 
officials in the War Department and many of the officers of the army of occupation 
have derived considerable benefit from the existing abuses. ‘The supplies furnished 
are wretched in quality and deficient in quantity. The clothing for the troops 
is often entirely unfit for wear; and even the drugs intended for the sick in the 
hospitals are insufficient, or, if furnished, are of poor quality, because the inspecting 
officer has “stood in” with the contractor. 

About 225,000 men in all have been sent out from Spain to Cuba; at present 
there are about 175,000 in the island, fully 30,000 of these being on the sick-list. 
Most of the soldiers are entirely too young to stand the fatigues of a campaign in 
a climate like that of Cuba, so trying for those who are not accustomed to it. 
Many of the Spaniards are mere boys, not over seventeen years of age, and the 
ages of most of the soldiers range between seventeen and twenty. With such a large 
proportion taken fresh from the plough, with little or no military training, it is not 
surprising that the young conscripts do not prove very formidable antagonists in 
the field. Their drill is loose, and their marksmanship is wretched. Badly fed, 
badly clothed, and badly drilled, the Spanish soldier, nevertheless, possesses many 
excellent qualities. He is naturally courageous and tractable, and he bears up 
well under his hardships. The greatest disadvantage under which he labours, a 
disadvantage which is one of the chief causes why 200,000 men have accomplished 
so little, is the very low standard of efficiency and moraé prevailing among the 
officers. Their military education is defective, and instances of cowardice are so 
numerous as hardly to occasion any surprise. Frequently the commander of a body 
of Spanish troops, having received information as to the exact position of an 
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insurgent force, will lead his men in the opposite direction in order to escape an 
engagement, while ostensibly engaged in the task of pursuit. There are many among 
the Spanish officers who would do credit to the army of any nation, but on the 
whole the corps of officers reflects no credit on the Spanish nation. 

The British public have been largely misled, by information emanating from 
Spanish sources, into believing that to a great extent the insurrection is a protest 
by the black races of Cuba against the domination of the white; and that, if the 
island ever achieved its independence, it would lapse into the barbarism now 
prevailing in Haiti, where the black race, left to itself, has furnished the civilised 
world with such an example of misgovernment. So far from the insurgents being 
composed almost entirely of negroes and mulattos, the proportion of coloured men 
under arms against Spain is less than the proportion of blacks to whites in the 
island. ‘lhe coloured races constitute about 32 per cent. of the population of Cuba, 
while their proportion among the insurgents is not over 20 per cent. It is quite 
true that Maceo, the man among all the Cuban leaders whose name has been 
brought most prominently before the public, was a mulatto of light colour, and 
that there is a General Banderos who is also coloured; but even Maceo never 
presumed upon his military rank to claim social equality with the white officers of 
inferior grade who might have been under his command, and did not even take his 
meals at the same table with captains and lieutenants of pure race. With very 
few exceptions the blacks occupy subordinate positions, and perform all of the 
menial duties for which Nature has so well adapted them. 

As is natural, nearly all the whites are native Cubans, representing the wealthiest, 
the most intelligent, and the most influential classes in the community. Of course, 
in every large body of men there must be many black sheep, but as a rule the 
Cubans who have taken up arms are a thoroughly representative lot, as any one 
acquainted with the social life of Cuba, or with the Cuban colonies in America, 
would perceive at once in looking over the roster of the insurgents. ‘There are 
not a few foreigners serving under the flag of the Cuban Republic, and of these the 
Americans constitute the largest proportion. Love of excitement and adventure, 
sympathy with the insurgents, and that inexplicable attraction which induces a 
man to take part in a quarrel which does not directly concern him, are the 
principal reasons which have led the foreigners to join forces with the Cubans. 
French, Germans, English, and even Russians are serving against Spain, many of 
these, as well as of the Americans, being specialists in some branch of military art, 
which renders their services of great value. The gunners, as a rule, are largely 
recruited from Americans and Russians. Old men-of-wars-men and_ national 
guardsmen from America and from Russia, those men who have served their 
apprenticeship in the army, are induced to take service, although the pay which 
they receive is very small. A very large proportion of the Cuban forces is cavalry, 
the horses as a rule being fairly good—-a great contrast to the Spanish cavalry, 
which is one of the weakest arms of their service. The Cuban army therefore 
possesses great mobility—an indispensable qualification in a body whose very 
existence often depends upon its ability to shift its position quickly. 

The infantry carry as little émpedimenta as possible. Ammunition being scarce, 
each soldier has very few rounds, which he is instructed to use as sparingly as 
possible and to make sure that every shot tells. In a tropical country, food, in 
the shape of fruits and vegetables, is usually not difficult to obtain; and the fact 
that the peasants and farmers sympathise so cordially with the revolt renders it 
easy to procure supplies of some sort in all the settled localities. Sweet potatoes, 
fruits, and fresh beef are the principal articles in the soldiers’ menu, which, as may 
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be imagined, is often a scanty one, not more than one meal a day being the 
general rule. 

The insurgents at the beginning of the war were armed with Remingtons ; but 
finding it very difficult to obtain ammunition, they resorted to the expedient of 
having an arm manufactured in America which should exactly correspond with the 
Spanish Mauser rifle “made in Germany,” thus enabling the Cubans to utilise the 
ammunition of the Spaniards whenever they should be fortunate enough to capture 
any. This expedient has worked admirably. Besides being heavily loaded down 
with knapsacks and camp apparatus, the Spanish soldier is given two hundred and 
fifty rounds of ammunition when active hostilities are being carried on. The weight 
which he has to carry is entirely too great, and renders it practically hopeless for 
him to overtake or escape from the lightly loaded Cuban. He is therefore by no 
means disinclined to rid himself of all extra weight possible at every available 
opportunity, and the numerous small engagements give him the chance of firing 
away his ammunition as quickly as possible without much regard as to whether he 
hits anything or not: In the heat of an engagement no one would be apt to notice 
if he threw some of his loaded cartridges on the ground, and this plan of getting 
rid of weight is often resorted to. After the engagement, when the Spanish forces 
have left the battlefield, the insurgents gather up the unused cartridges, and not 
infrequently as many as five thousand have thus been obtained. 

As the Spaniard’s pay is always in arrears, a little ready money is a great 
consideration, and loaded cartridges fetch a very good price. The buyers are 
discreet, and a fair amount of profitable business is carried on through the medium 
of Cuban agents If this state of affairs appears incredible to the English nation, 
it would be well to call to mind the fact that during Spain’s last war with the 
Riffs in Morocco, the killed or captured Moors were often found armed with the 
Spanish Government rifles, which had been supplied to them by the complaisant 
officer in charge of the ordnance department. The transaction resulted in a 
considerable gain to him pecuniarily, and apparently his reputation did not suffer 
particularly. But Spanish sources can only furnish about one-quarter of the required 
amount of ammunition. The remainder is manufactured in America, and landed 
on the Cuban coast in some out-of-the-way spot. 

Most of the encounters which take place are at long range, but at close 
quarters the favourite weapon of the Cuban is the machete. In time of peace it 
serves him as a sort of hatchet or pruning-hook. It is about two feet long, with a 
sharp point ; the blade is about two inches wide, heavily weighted, and with a sharp 
edge. With the handle the length of the machete is about two feet six inches, and 
as it can be used as a cut-and-thrust sword, a hatchet, a dagger, and a bayonet, 
in the hands of a man who has been accustomed to its use from boyhood it is a 
very murderous weapon indeed. 

One thing noticeable about the war is, the comparatively small number of men 
who are killed in action. Such Spanish official reports of actions as find their 
way into the English papers generally give the Spanish loss as very small. ‘The 
loss is usually underestimated, but it is trifling compared to the deaths that result 
from sickness and disease. ‘The insurgents’ losses are generally stated as being 
considerably in excess of those suffered by the Spaniards, but still a high estimate 
is seldom given in those statements which are printed in the English newspapers. 
In Havana, however, under the strict censorship exercised, none but the official 
reports are allowed to be printed, and the most outrageous falsehoods are offered to 
a public in no degree deceived by such evident perversions of the truth. One of 
the members of General Aguirre’s staff conceived the idea of keeping a record 
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of the losses alleged to have been suffered by his regiment, as reported day by 
day in La Lucha. In a little over three months the losses totalled over twice 
as many as there were men in the regiment. As a matter of fact the Cuban losses 
are generally much smaller even than those of the Spanish. The ordinary method 
of warfare is somewhat as follows. 

The Spanish officer in command of some fortress or town, containing a certain 
number of troops, receives word that a body of insurgents has been seen in the 
immediate vicinity. In case he should wish to find them, he sets out in pursuit ; 
but, instead of equipping his men in light marching order, the loads which they 
have to carry, as stated before, render it practically impossible to come in touch 
with the insurgents unless they are willing to make a stand. 

It is generally supposed that Cuba is a densely wooded country, and that the 
insurgents find safe hiding-places in the thick woods. ‘This is a mistaken idea, 
for the country in Cuba, as a rule, is of an open description, and although forests 
are to be found in the provinces of Matanzas and Havana, where most of the 
fighting is done, the country is thickly settled, and it would be impossible for a 
force of any size to find hiding-places among the thinly scattered palm trees and 
bushes. The only thing that enables the roving Cuban bands to keep out of the 
way of the troops is that the most accurate information is always furnished by the 
country people or by the inhabitants of those places which happen to be held 
by the Spaniards. In case, however, the band should be overtaken, or, as is more 
usual, a harassing attack should be made by the Cubans, the engagement which 
ensues generally resolves itself into a contest at long range, and is rarely productive 
of any decisive result. ‘The Cubans husband their ammunition ; the Spaniards fire 
at random with all possible rapidity, and on one occasion a hundred and _ twenty 
thousand rounds were fired and only two men killed. ‘The Spaniards having finally 
decided to abandon pursuit, return to their base, leaving the insurgent band to 
continue their tactics of irritating and annoying raids, varied by the occasional 
cutting off of some small body of troops which happens to be detached from the 
main force. 

Such guerilla warfare does not demand that any great attention should be paid 
to drill and the niceties of the parade ground. In fact, tactics, in the ordinary 
sense, are almost entirely neglected by the Cubans. ‘The captain of each company 
is accorded great latitude as to his movements ; it is his business to get through 
in the best manner possible. The following gives an idea of the sort of instructions 
that are issued to officers holding the rank of Captain: 


“ MARCHING ORDERS FROM GENERAL MACEO. 
“ HEADQUARTERS, PROVINCE OF MATANZAS. 

“These headquarters hereby grant permission to Captain del Monte to organise and 
arm a force of a hundred men in the Province of Matanzas, for the express purpose of 
harassing the Spanish columns operating therein, cutting off all means of communication 
by rail and telegraph, not forgetting the most important duty of impeding traffic of all 
description. ieee: Wadi D 
Individual initiative is encouraged among the men, and they are taught to shift 
for themselves and to rely upon their own efforts. A martinet might wonder how 
any cohesion could be maintained with such loose regulations, but experience has 
shown that in guerilla warfare any system which is not essentially flexible and elastic 
will not prove satisfactory. 

Although the insurgents, with comparatively few exceptions, receive no pay and 
a very scanty supply of food and ammunition, nevertheless the cost of maintaining 
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some sixty thousand men under arms is considerable, and it is highly interesting 
to note the manner in which the funds are raised, and highly creditable to those 
Cubans by whose patriotic and self-denying efforts the “sinews of war” have 
been furnished. 

In many of the great cities of America Cuban societies, or /unfas, exist for 
the purpose of collecting subscriptions and raising money in all possible ways. 
Considerable sums have been voluntarily contributed by those Americans, whose 
good will for the Cubans takes a more practical form than mere abstract sympathy. 
Fairs and bazaars are often held, and large sums have been raised in this manner. 
In Key West, Florida, the Cuban cigar makers voluntarily relinquish one day’s 
pay a week as a subscription to the insurgents, and their example has been very 
generally followed by their fellow-countrymen throughout America. Bonds have 
been floated to a considerable extent, and while the value of these securities cannot 
be considered great, viewed from a purely financial standpoint, they are regarded as 
furnishing receipts to the purchaser for the money which he may have subscribed. 

In Cuba, those of the inhabitants who are not actually under arms contribute 
supplies of all sorts and pay taxes to the Republican Government, official receipts 
being given in all cases. This applies, of course, almost entirely to those who 
inhabit the districts which are held by the insurgents ; but as this includes almost 
all the island, with the exception of the larger towns and fortified cities, the revenue 
from this source is not inconsiderable. 

Still the bulk of the money, munitions of war, drugs, etc., comes from America, 
and the problem which the Cubans in America have to solve is how the blockade 
runners shall be smuggled through the American cordon of revenue cutters and 
cruisers watching the American coast, and the Spanish gunboats blockading Cuba. 

In the event of Cuba’s achieving her absolute independence, the question of 
the future policy of the new Republic at once arises. Undoubtedly annexation is 
favoured by a considerable section in America, but a strong majority is opposed to 
it nevertheless ; the prevailing opinion being that it would be more advantageous 
for both countries if Cuba maintained a separate existence. If America offered to 
receive Cuba into the Union, unquestionably the Cuban vote would be in favour of 
acceptance ; but at present the opinion of the United States on the subject is well 
understood in Cuba, and she would be perfectly content to leave the solution of 
the question to time. 

Her position as an independent state would be analogous to that held by Texas 
previous to her entry into the Union. Probably it is not generally known in 
England that Texas was at one time an independent Republic, acknowledging no 
connection with the United States. When those Americans who had settled in 
Mexican territory had risen against the oppression of the Mexicans and had won 
their independence by force of arms, they organised the Republic of Texas, which, 
while maintaining the most friendly relations with the United States, had no direct 
connection with them. After a few years Texas requested to be admitted into the 
Union, and her request was gladly acceded to. The admission of Texas was one 
of the causes of the war between Mexico and the United States, the result of the 
war being a large addition to American territory. 

History tends to repeat itself, and of course it is not impossible that one of 
the stars in the American ensign should stand for the State of Cuba. It may be 
only a coincidence, but the emblem of the Texan Republic and the Cuban 
Republic is practically the same—the “lone star.” 

Most Englishmen, while admitting that the Spanish administration of Cuba has 
been unjust and unsatisfactory, are inclined to believe that the condition of affairs 
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will be still worse when Cuba takes her place among the Latin-American republics. 
And certainly there is much to justify this suspicion. ‘The Latin-American 
republics furnish one of the strongest arguments that believers in monarchical 
institutions can bring forward against the extension of democratic principles. But 
on the whole, of late years, there has unquestionably been a slow but steady 
advance in the direction of good government even in the most backward of the 
Spanish-speaking republics. Nowhere is this advance more noticeable than in 
Mexico, whose marked progress has lately begun to attract notice even in Europe, 
Her industries, developed by English and American capital, are in a_ thriving 
condition, the infusion of the element furnished by her neighbour on the north 
has stimulated her activities, and her finances are in an excellent state. The 
revenue exceeded the expenditure last year by over $5,000,000, and there seems 
every prospect that this favourable state of affairs is likely to continue. 

Is it, then, too much to hope that Cuba, whose natural advantages are, in their 
way, quite equal if not superior to those of Mexico, should walk along the same 
path that Mexico is now treading? The nearest point of the American continent 
is only six hours distant from Cuba. American capital and enterprise will be quite 
as ready to aid Cuba in developing her resources as they have been to aid Mexico; 
American ideas are likely to exercise a still greater degree of influence than they 
have done in Mexico, for the relations between the United States and Cuba seem 
destined to be of the most cordial character. 

Independent of the Great Republic, but enjoying her protective friendship, a 
new era of freedom and _ prosperity would dawn upon Cuba, and she would take 
her rightful place in the West Indies as the Queen of the Antilles, not only in 
name but in fact. 


LEON ALDAMA DEL MONTE, 
Captain of Engineers in Insurgent Cuban Army. 
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T was growing late in the afternoon, and the good frigate Prometheus, with her 
sails flapping idly against her tall masts, met the almost imperceptible swell 
of the blue Mediterranean waters with a graceful inclination of her ports. 

Every plank of her deck was snowy white with holy-stoning, every piece of brass- 
work made vivid answer to the sun-rays, every gun was polished, and every rope- 
end coiled. Now and again a wandering zephyr would hold out her great white 
wings and send her skimming over the waveless water ; it wanted only a breath to 
make her glide on, so sharp she was forward, and with such a clear run aft; and 
when she moved, her bows divided the dull water sweetly, and sent it rippling and 
foaming to sweep her sides. 

On the south was the faint purple coast-line of Algeria, and a few native 
fishing-boats—specks of brown on the deep azure of the sea—rocked lazily on the 
rhythmic swell of the waters. Coming toward the frigate, but yet a good mile off, 
was one of the large Algerian galleys, propelled by great sweeps pulled by slaves. 
Like a huge centipede she came crawling on, reeking of the foul poison of slavery ; 
and on board the Prometheus the sailors stood in groups watching, and every one 
had a hearty curse for the Barbary pirates who had enslayed and driven to death 
men of every nation—even those of British birth. 

For long these corsairs had raided the opposite coasts unchecked, pillaged 
merchant ships and enslaved their crews, or killed, maimed and tortured them ; but 
now the day of retribution seemed to be approaching. America had forced them 
to respect the flag of the United States, and in the spring of this year of grace 
1816, Great Britain had roused herself, and Admiral Lord Exmouth, with a 
powerful fleet, had visited Tunis and Tripoli, bearing a message from the Prince 
Regent “that it would be very agreeable to him if slavery were abolished in the 
Barbary States ”—a message which lost every shred of its bland civility in transition, 
for the blunt Admiral managed to get it interpreted into “The Prince Regent is 
determined that slavery shall be abolished in the Barbary States !” 

The real message would probably have failed, but the one which was delivered, 
backed up by the resolute attitude of the Admiral and the strength of his fleet, 
took effect at these cities, and in each case the Dey submitted to what seemed to 
him the inevitable. Then the fleet proceeded to Algiers; but there the Dey was 
insolent, and refused even to consider the matter until Lord Exmouth threatened 
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to bombard the town. ‘Then, and then only, did he give way at all; but, pleading 
that he could not act without the consent of his suzerain, the Sultan, he proposed 
to send an ambassador to the Ottoman Porte immediately, who would procure 
the requisite sanction, and then proceed to England in order to complete the 
negotiation. 

Having so far succeeded, Lord Exmouth and his fleet, with the exception of 
the Prometheus, returned to England, with a parting reminder to the Dey that if 
his ambassador did not quickly come and agree to the terms offered, the English 
fleet would revisit Algiers and force acceptance at the cannon’s mouth. 

Captain Bowen of the Prometheus received instructions to survey the bay and 
harbour, so as to ascertain where the fleet could anchor; to carefully observe 
the town and the nature of its defences, but at all hazards to avoid a conflict with 
the Algerians, or with any of the Barbary States, and to do nothing likely to 
interrupt the peaceful negotiations then proceeding. And Captain Bowen, having 
discharged the duty allotted to him with great skill and ability, had left the bay 
for a short survey of the coast, with a view to finding, if possible, a safe harbourage 
where a damaged vessel might be re-fitted if necessary. 

So, on this bright, still afternoon, the sight of the Algerian galley sent a thrill of 
fierce excitement through every British sailor on board of the frigate, and the 
feeling reached the quarter-deck, where sturdy old Captain Bowen, who had won his 
present position by work and not by favour, paced to and fro with Lieutenant 
Charteris, a younger scion of a noble clan, who had been sent to sea because the 
army and the Church were for the senior members of the family. 

The captain, who might well have passed for a master’s mate, so little polish 
had he, was short and stoutly built, bearded and bronzed, nearer to sixty years of 
age than fifty, with a roll in his gait, and a habit of swearing that was more 
suited to the middies’ mess than the quarter-deck. And the captain’s profanity 
was a source of great annoyance to his first lieutenant, for, as Charteris would 
say, “I can rap out an oath with any gentleman, but there is swearing as the 
Prince himself swears, and there is swearing as a bargee swears!” And in the 
latter category he placed the captain’s efforts. 

Nevertheless, the smart young sailor of three-and-twenty had a strong respect 
for his senior, and an admiration for his bull-dog courage, his seamanship, and his 
kindly, honest nature. ‘The captain might consign a man to everlasting limbo in 
the strongest of terms, but any man of his crew would have gone there willingly 
to pleasure him, so great a favourite was he. 

The old sailor looked at the approaching galley with a longing for vengeance 
in his stern grey eyes, as he lurched along. 

“Vd give my right arm—aye, and both arms, and legs too—if those d——d 
pirates at Algiers would show fight!” he said. 

“And I believe they will. What else are they strengthening their defences 
for?” asked Charteris. 

“ Brag,—all brag! I wish it wasn’t; but when they see our fleet taking up 
position, with all its teeth showing, the beggars will turn tail!” 

“Well, if they do, we shall have had our way, and those poor devils of slaves 
will be freed at last!” 

“ At last! at last!” burst out the captain wrathfully. ‘Why, we ought to have 
said to that grey-whiskered old devil of a Dey, ‘D——n you, set those slaves free 
at once, or we'll make you!’ Every minute must be a year to them, and here 
are we standing by and letting those brutes torture them. By God, sir, I can’t 
talk of it!” 
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“Well, sir, there may be fighting yet, and the Prometheus in the thick of it 
Let’s hope so.” 

“That’s it, my boy. You're an honest heart, though your brother is a lord. 
D——n the breed! Here am I, the representative of the finest navy in the 
world, an Englishman who fairly sickens at the sight of slavery, obliged to see it 
under my very nose!” and he pointed a stubby forefinger at the galley. 

“ Ah!” said Charteris, gazing in the same direction, “I wonder how many of 
the poor fellows who are pulling those sweeps yonder are wishing they were dead 
and out of their misery!” 

“Don’t say more, or, by Heaven, I shall forget my orders. I’m not to interfere 
with these devils whom Satan has surely let loose from hell to torment our fellow- 
creatures! Charteris, it'll drive me mad! I was the wrong man for the Admiral 
to leave behind under such orders. I shall get court-martialled yet, I know 
I shall!” 

“Not if I can help it, Captain. The service can’t afford to lose you.” 

On the fo’c’sle a fiddier was playing for the men, who were joining in the 
chorus of the song he was rendering, and the captain listened with much 
satisfaction. 

“Keep Jack busy when there’s work to do,” he used to say; “and when 
there isn’t any, keep him busy at nothing.” This was what he called being busy 
at nothing. 

The thin sweetness of the fiddle was flung sharply upon the air in the melody 
of an old sea-song :— 

‘“* Then the cook went down below ; 
Down below, boys, down below ! 
Said Davy Jones, ‘ What now? 
It’s you made all the row. 
And Ill have no lubbers down below, 
Down below, boys, down below,’ 
Said Davy Jones, boys, down below !” 

Then came the chorus, joined in by most of the three hundred and fifty men 
and boys who manned the frigate, and the ready notes of the fiddle were utterly 
overwhelmed in the full-throated volume of sound that went booming across the 
waters, so that the Moors on board the galley came and leaned indolently over 
the side, and said to each other what good slaves these vigorous English sailors 
would make. 

“Give ’em ‘Rule Britannia,’ Bob!” cried a voice from the crowded fo’c’sle, as 
the fiddler played over the last chorus for the second time. 

“Yes, ‘Rule Britannia !’” went up a general shout ; and then, as the galley came 
nearly abreast, and within half a length or so, as though the insolent Moors had 
determined to take advantage of the impotence of the English, and to flaunt 
themselves before the teeth that might not bite, the fiddler obeyed the call for 
“Rule Britannia,” and a mighty chorus took up the words, thundering them out 
in magnificent defiance and splendid pride :—- 

** Rule Britannia! Britannia rule the waves! 

Britons never, never, never shall be slaves!” 

The sound of many voices ceased, and the fiddler played over the few bars 
between the first and second verse; and as he did so there came a feeble, quavering 
strain from the galley-—a strain that went like an arrow to the heart of every man 
on board the Prometheus : — 

‘* Rule Britannia! Britannia rule the waves ! 
Britons never, never, never _ 
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Then followed a yell, and the sound of blows and curses. There was an 
ominous hush from end to end of the Prometheus. Feeling was strung to the 
highest pitch, and many a man who was _ half-choking with rage found his eyes 
smarting with unshed tears. Then in a moment the British lion awoke, and, all 
ablaze with fury, the sailors swarmed to the side, with a deep, hoarse roar of 
execration, shaking their brawny fists at the Moors, who squatted on board the 
galley quietly smoking, and sneering at the din. 

Then came the bo’sun’s whistle, and with it silence, as every man rushed to 
quarters and stood ready. 

“Bout ship !” 

“ Hurrah!” went the tars, and with a will they hauled on the ropes, and, 
creaking and groaning, the great yards came round and the ship slowly began to 
circle. The men understood that they were after the Moor, and each one waited 
eager and alert for the next order. 

More whistling, and the captain’s gig with its crew of picked men was rapidly 
lowered into the water. Lieutenant Charteris and the Moorish interpreter took 
their places in the stern, and the boat was pulled off toward the galley, now nearly 
a quarter of a mile distant, the sailors rowing as though they were racing for the 
Admiral’s prize. 

As for the captain of the Prometheus, he was in a fever of unrest; now he 
leaned over the bulwarks, and again he paced up and down with impatient steps ; 
and the galley swept farther and farther away, but was rapidly being overhauled 
by the gig. The surgeon was on the quarter-deck, and to him said the captain,— 

“ Doctor, this sun is getting too much for me! I’m ill!” 

“You don’t look it, Captain,” answered the surgeon drily, with a glance at the 
hale and wrinkled face which the sun and salt water seemed to have conspired to 
preserve for ever. 

“ By gad, sir, this is mutiny!” roared the old sailor, turning upon the astonished 
Sawbones. ‘TI tell you I’m d——d near dying, and I’m not accountable for my 
actions, sir!” 

“T don’t think you are!” observed the surgeon. 

“Go and write that down, d’ye hear? Go at once, man—-— _ By gad! they’ve 
boarded her!” and he relapsed into silence as he saw Lieutenant Charteris, 
accompanied by the interpreter, go up the galley’s side. 

After a short parley with a dark-skinned chief there came a scuffle, that was 
seen by all the hundreds of eyes watching from the Prometheus, and then the 
interpreter was thrown into the water, whence he quickly regained the gig. Lieutenant 
Charteris stood at the gangway with drawn sword before a crowd of furious, 
gesticulating Moors, whilst the crew of the gig appeared to be on the point of 
climbing up to give assistance to their officer. However, the lieutenant descended 
slowly into his boat, which was at once rowed back to the frigate. 

“Come on board, sir,” said Lieutenant Charteris, a little later, when he reached 


”? 


the quarter-deck. 

“Speak out!” shouted the captain; and the other officers crowded round to 
hear the tale, while the men came as near to the -quarter-deck as they dared, or 
questioned the crew of the gig. 

“ T demanded to see the English slaves they have on board,” said the young officer 
coolly, “and the black rascal in command swore by the head of Mahomet that he 
had none. I told Achmet to tell him that he was a liar, and I think he did.” , 

“Damned good, that!” murmured the captain approvingly. 

“Then the Moors threw Achmet overboard, and wanted to throw me after him, 
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but I showed them my toasting-fork and retreated as slowly as I could. They’ve 
got Englishmen on board, right enough, sir!” 

“I’m sure of it!” roared the captain; “and here am I bound by my damned 
orders not to molest the murdering slave-drivers! Damn the orders and all the 
Lords of the Admiralty, every mother’s son of ’em! What's to be done?” 

“Look here, sir,” and Charteris took his senior aside, and spoke in a low 
voice, “you’ve got a sunstroke, haven’t you? Now you go to your berth, and 
leave me to disobey orders. I sha’n’t be hanged for it—my family will see to that— 
and if I’m dismissed the service, they'll have to find me something else to do!” 

“Good gad, boy! You're the stuff they make heroes of,” said the captain 
warmly. “I’m damned if I thought it was in you! So you'll take command 
until I’m better, eh?” 

“That’s it, Captain!” 

“Well, then, perhaps it’s the best way, for the Government can make it their 
excuse afterward that I was ill. Only don’t fire on the curs: just board in force, 
and persuade ’em.” 

“ Aye, aye, sit.” 

“And God bless you, my boy!” 

Then the captain turned about and bellowed,— 

“T’ll put every man of you in irons. I'll give you all the cat, damn you, 
d’ye hear?” 

“Come, come, sir! go below for a time,” said Charteris soothingly. 

“Yes, I'll go, and I’ll have you all down after me, d’ye hear?” he yelled, and 
then diving down the companion-way he abruptly disappeared. 

“Bad sunstroke, isn’t it, doctor?” asked Charteris. 

“Seems like it,” answered the surgeon grimly. 

“Well, you'll have to give a certificate to that effect. Gentlemen,” he added, 
turning to those on the quarter-deck, “the command devolves upon me until such 
a time as the captain is capable of resuming it. Bo’sun, pipe all boats out!” 

Somehow the order seemed to have been anticipated, for the crew of each boat 
was standing at the lowering tackle. In an almost incredibly short space of time 
the boats were floated, and although no order had been given to arm, cutlasses 
and guns were handed down. 

“We're going to see who chorused ‘Rule Britannia,’ that’s all!” sang out 
young Charteris as he took his seat in the launch. 

Scarcely had they pushed off when a deep voice hailed them from the deck. 

“ Gig, pull alongside: I’m coming too, and damn the orders!” and the burly 
captain climbed hurriedly down the gangway amid the delighted cheers of the 
ship’s company. 

“Sir, you're in no condition to go,” remonstrated the surgeon. 

“Sir, itll take a plucky man to stop me!” was the answer, and away the gig 
raced after the other boats. 

“Steady men, all,” shouted the captain; “you'll want your wind! Steady all!” 
and then with a long, strong slashing stroke they pulled after the galley, which was 
now about a mile and a half away. 

As they drew nearer they became aware that the Moors were ready for them ; 
and the boats opened out, and prepared to attack at all points, swerving first to 
one side and then to the other, so as to disconcert the Moorish gunners. 

“ Bang!” A shot struck the water close to the launch, which had but that 
instant changed her course, and a loud hurrah from the tars greeted its failure. 


” 


“ Bang! Bang!” . Another and another, and the boats were only about a 
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hundred yards off, and racing for dear life. ‘Then a musketry fire was hailed 
upon them, and men dropped their oars and fell back from their seats, or hung 
forward, lifeless. 

“ Bang!” ‘This time a shot ricochetted and struck the gig in the stern, not 
hurting any one in her but sinking her almost immediately. The larboard cutter 
and the launch being nearest went to her assistance, unheeding the captain’s orders 
as he struck bravely out :— 

“Board her, you damned sons of a gun, board her, and don’t wait for us!” 

The starboard cutter with the senior master’s mate had-hooked on aft, and already 
the men in her were trying to board, whilst a disorderly mob of shrieking Moors with 
pike and gun and sword hacked and fired and hewed at the gallant fellows. Time 
after time the salts tried to gain a footing, only to be hurled back cut and bleeding. 

Then of a sudden came a great hurrah from forward and an echo of an hurrah 
from the hold as another boat’s crew came pouring over the bows. Immediately 
after, the launch and then the other cutter drew alongside, and amid cutting and 
thrusting and wild firing the British sailors and marines formed up on the deck of 
the galley, and led from forward by the captain and Lieutenant Charteris, and from 
aft by the master’s mate Reilly, they fought their way until they met, driving the 
Moors either into the hold or into the water. 

“ After them below!” shouted the captain, fearing lest the slaves should be 
massacred by their desperate masters; and forty stalwart seamen, led by Charteris, 
dashed into the sweltering, fetid hold. ‘They were only just in time, for the Moors 
had already murdered half a dozen Sardinians, and were attacking others of the 
chained and defenceless wretches. 

“Rule Britannia! At ’em, lads !” shrieked out a voice from the gloom. “ Quick, 
or it'll be too late!” 

There was a roar of an explosion and a flame sprang up forward, where half a 
barrel of gunpowder had been thrown open and lighted. It blew up part of the 
deck and killed numbers of the slaves and Moors, but the sailors in the hold 
never paused in their task of freting the slaves. First the shackles were knocked 
off the two Englishmen—there were only two of them, they said—and then they 
worked away at the chains of the rest in the blinding smoke until they heard the 
bo’sun’s whistle, when came a rush for deck and the boats. The vessel was all 
aflame, and the British, maddened by the screams and groans of the wretched 
slaves who were still chained to the sweeps, made short work of those of the Moors 
who were yet swimming about. 

They left the galley wrapped in darting flame and smoke, and as they neared 
the Prometheus the strains of “ Rule Britannia” greeted them in a great roar of 
welcome. Only Captain Bowen was unhappy. 

“A pretty fine butcher’s bill, damn me!” he growled: “ four good men killed, 
and seventeen wounded. And though I love the old ship as my life, she and I 
must part now. But I couldn't help acting as I did, Charteris, and if I could 
have, I hope I wouldn’t.” 

“Captain,” said Charteris, baring his curly brown head and _ holding out his 
hand, “the Admiralty may degrade you for disobedience, but every Briton will 
honour you in that you carried out the boast of our song!” 

In less than a month from that time Admiral Lord Exmouth, joined by the 
Dutch fleet, bombarded and reduced Algiers, and the butcher’s bill of the Prometheus 
was added to the one incurred in the bombardment, and my Lords of the Admiralty 
never inquired particularly into the matter. 

Joun Le Breton. 




























Upon LAUNCHING A BOAT, AND FITTING HER OUT—A CUPFUI. OF ROMANCE, AND THE 
MORNING ‘TUB—JOHN HOLLOND’s “ FIRST DISCOURSE OF THE NAVY ”—COMPARED 
WITH THE PROSPECTUS OF THE NAVY LEAGUE— MATERIAL STRENGTH AND MORAL 
STAMINA—THE -LANGUAGE OF PANIC AND THE MISCHIEF IT DOES—‘ LET US NOW 
PRAISE FAMOUS MEN ”—FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON MR. JOHN WILLIAMS AND 
HIS DREAM—THE VERSIONS—HAD IT A PURPOSE ?—THE STRANGE ADVENTURE 
OF MR. MCCARTHY'S QUOTATION—CAPERS, PILLS, AND A PREVIOUS STATE. 





“ GOLVITUR acris hiems grata vice veris et care to examine), from the steam capstan to 
favoni the cook’s apron, have little notion of the 
Trahuntque siccas machine carinas....” amusement to be found in fitting out a small 
boat, say of five or six tons. I sometimes 
doubt if it be not the very flower, or at least 
the bloom, of the whole pastime. The 
serious face with which we set about it: the 
solemn procession up the river to the creek 
where she rests, the high tide all but lifting 


—In other words, I look out of the window 
and decide that the day 
has arrived for launching 
the boat : 


“This is that happy 








oom her: the silence in which we loose the 

> . . - 

That day, long wished '™ooring and haul off: the first thrill of 
day !” buoyant water underfoot: the business of 


stepping the mast: quiet days of sitting o1 
and, to my mind, the pottering about on deck in the sunny har- 
birthday of the year. hour: vessels passing up and down, their 
Potentates and capitalists who send down crews eyeing us critically as the rigging 
orders to Cowes or Southampton that their grows and the odds and ends, block, tackle 
yachts are to be put in commission, and and _ purchase, fall into their ordered places : 
anon arrive to find everything ready (if they and through it all the expectation running of 
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the summer to come, and “ blue days at sea ” 
and unfamiliar anchorages, —unfamiliar, but 
where the boat is home will be— 
** Such bliss 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss.” 


Homer, who knew what amused men, con- 
stantly lays stress on this business of fitting- 
out. “Then at length she (Athene) let drag 
the swift ship to the sea, and stored within 





it all such tackling as decked ships carry. 
And she moored it at the far end of the 
harbour. ... So they raised the mast of 
pine tree, and set it in the hole of the cross 
plank, and made it fast with forestays, and 
hauled up the white sails with twisted ropes 
of oxhide.” And again: “First of all they 
drew the ship down to the deep water, and 
fixed the oars in leathern loops all orderly, 
and spread forth the white sails. And 
squires, haughty of heart, bare for them 
their arms ”—but you'll observe that it was 
the masters who did the launching, etc., like 
wise men who knew exactly wherein the 
fun of the business consisted—“ And they 
moored her high out in the shore water, and 
themselves disembarked. There they supped 
and waited for evening to come on.” 
You suggest, perhaps, that our seafaring 
is but play: and you are right. But in our 
> play we catch a cupful 
of the romance of the 
real thing. Shelley 
used to sail paper boats, 
and no doubt found 
romance in that. Also we have the real 
thing at our doors—mo¢ in the advertiser’s 
meaning of ‘Salt Water at Your Own 
Door,’—to keep us humble. Day by day 
beneath this window the statelier shipping 
goes by; and our twopenny adventurings 
and discoveries do truly (I believe) keep 
the greater wonder and interest awake in 
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. 

us, from day to day — the wonder 
interest so memorably expressed in 
Bridges’ poem A Passer By :— 


and 
Mr. 


‘Whither, O splendid ship, 
crowding, 


thy white sails 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 
That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 


Whither away, fair rover, and what thy 
quest ? 
‘*Ah! soon when Winter has all our vales 


opprest, 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail is 
hurling, 
Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails 


furling. 


‘* T there before thee, in the country so well thou 
knowest, 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air : 
I watch thee enter unerringly where thou goest, 
And anchor queen of the strange shipping 
there, 
Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts bare. . . 
* * ok 


* * 


‘*And yet, O splendid ship, unhailed and 
nameless, 
I know not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly divine 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage 
blameless, 
Thy port assured in a happier land than 
mine. 
But for all I have given thee, beauty enough is 
thine, 
As thou, aslant 
shrouding, 


with trim tackle and 
From the proud nostril curve of a prow’s line 
In the offing scatterest foam, thy white sails 


crowding.” 


CAN only tell you that I once had the 
pleasure of a conversation with a German 
Professor, who after a 
three weeks’ 


stay in 
this country (such is 
the thoroughness of 


the race) had mapped 
out a treatise on Eng- 
lish Characteristics, on 
the lines—as well as I 
could make out — of 
Mr. Burnand’s 7yfical 
Developments. And I 
gathered that under the heading “ Aquatic- 
Proclivities-System,” he had already pro- 
vided for a sub-section to deal with the 
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Morning Tub. When you come to think of 
it, a dweller in Warwickshire or Bedford- 
shire may well be driven to seek in his 
morning tub the daily necessary reminder 
of inherited naval supremacy. And—name 
of Tidman!—is there no romance in 
that? 


‘* And you shall wash your linen and keep your 
body white,” 

singing, “Rule, Britannia!” Though in 

all human probability I shall 


o never be the first to burst 
into a silent sea, I can 
declare quite seriously that 
“I never steer into an un- 


familiar creek or haven but, 
as its recesses open, I can 
understand something of the 
awe of the _ boat’s 
Andrew Marvell’s “ Bermu- 
das”: and something 
of the  exultation of the 
great Columbus himself! 


crew in 





yes, 


QLUMBUS 


oa way of preparation, while the days 
have been lengthening, I have been 
amusing myself with a whole pile of books 
on our early naval history: Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s most learned tractate on Zhe Ad- 
ministration of the Royal Navy, and oj 
Merchant Shipping in relation to the Navy, 
Vol. I., 1509—1660, Maval Accounts and 
Inventories of the Reign of Henry VII, (also 
edited by Mr. Oppenheim), and Hollond’s 
Discourses of the Navy, 1638 and 1659 
two books published by the admirable 
Navy Records Society; Mr. Martin A. S. 
Hume’s Zhe Year after the Armada. | 
may add that I have been perusing a sort of 
prospectus or manifesto issued by the Navy 
League, and find that its language of appeal 
compares very poorly with that used by John 
Hollond in 1638. Let me give instances, 
and take them as my text for a serious word 
or two on what I conceive to be a serious 
matter—a matter hardly less serious, if less 
so to surface appearance, than that 
strengthening and confirming of the Navy 
which we all desire. 

Listen first to John Hollond, and observe 
the attitude of mind in which he approaches 
his subject :— 

‘* If either the honour of a nation, commerce or 
trust with all nations, peace at home, grounded 
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upon our enemies’ fear or love of us abroad, and 
attended with plenty of all things necessary either 
for the preservation of the public weal or thy 
private welfare, be things worthy thy esteem 
(though it may be beyond thy shoal conceit), 
then next to God and the King give thy thanks 
for the same to the navy. As for honour, who 
knows not (that knows anything) that in all 
records of late times of actions chronicled to the 
everlasting fame and renown of this nation, still 
the naval part is the thread that runs through the 
whole wooft, the burden of the song, the scope 
of the text? that whereby Queen Elizabeth of 
famous memory immortalised her name by her 
many great victories over all her 
enemies, neighbours or remote dwellers; King 
James of ever blessed memory by almost silent 
commands commanded the if not the 
love, of all neighbouring nations; and that 
ever Charles, when his 


obtained 


silence, 
whereby our blessed 
abused patience began to be slighted (as that his 
power on the seas and right to the seas began to 
be questioned), hath not only by his late ex- 
peditions of 1635, 1636, 1637 and 1638, quelled 
foreign insolencies, regained our almost lost 
and homebred mal- 
contents, but also settled his kingdoms in peace, 
commerce, and plenty, the common attendants of 


power honour, silenced 


so wise and honourable a government ?” 


He proceeds to enumerate some particular 
commercial advantages due to our mastery 
of the sea ; and sums up in these words :— 


‘* Suffice it thus far, nothing under God, who 
doth all, hath brought so much, so great commerce 
to this kingdom, as the rightly noble employments 
of our navy ; a wheel, if truly turned, that sets 
to work all Christendom by its motion ; a mill, if 
well extended, that in a sweet yet sovereign 
composure contracts the grist of all nations to its 
own dominions, and requires only the tribute of 
its own people, not for, but towards, its main- 
tenance.” 


“Second-rate and muddled eloquence,” 
says Mr. J. R. Tanner, Hollond’s editor. 1 
am not sure that I agree. At any rate, the 
man at the piano seems to be doing his best, 
and we needn’t shoot at him on a question 
of style. Mr. Oppenheim, again, describes 
the tone of Hollond’s references to Elizabeth, 
James I. and Charles I. as “one of fetid 
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adulation of the monarchy and the principles 
it represented.” On second thoughts Mr. 
Oppenheim has scratched out “ fetid” and 
substituted “fulsome.” I submit that 
either epithet does some injustice to an 
imperfect scholar who, after all, was only 
following the literary custom of his day: but 
certainly his eulogy of James I. is not 
felicitous. As Mr. Oppenheim elsewhere 
proves, the naval administration of James 
and his officers was about the worst 
in English history. I hold no brief for 
Hollond, who appears, as a matter of fact, to 
have been a cantankerous official, quick 
enough to detect corruption in others, him- 
self not entirely proof against the minor 
temptations of his position. 

Nevertheless, and allowing all this, I 
claim of the reader some admifation for the 
man. Observe that he does not scold ; he 
does not terrify. | He lays his stress on the 
benefits of a strong navy—on the renown it 
has won for England in the past. He 
assumes his readers to be intelligent men, 
amenable to advice which will help them to 
perpetuate these benefits and secure this 
renown in time to come. His exordium over, 
he settles down to a practical and detailed 
exposition of abuses which have crept into 
naval administration and impair its efficiency; 
and suggests reforms, some wisely conceived, 
some less wisely, but all unfolded with the 
businesslike air of one who addresses men 
of sense and knows what he is talking 
about. 


OW I open the Prospectus of the Navy 

League, and come plump upon a page 

headed “ The Meaning of Defeat,” and upon 
language of this sort :-— 


‘It is the close, let us suppose, of our second 
month of war. The fleet has been neglected, and 
has been overwhelmed, unready and unprepared. 
We have been beaten twice at sea, and our 
enemies have established no accidental superiority, 
but a permanent and overwhelming one. The 
telegraph cables are severed, one and all; these 
islands are in darkness, under a heavy cloud of 
woe. Invasion is in the air; our armies are 
mustering in the south. We are cut off from the 
world, and can only fitfully perceive what is 
happening. Our liners have been captured or 
sunk on the high seas; our ocean tramps are in 
our enemies’ hands; British trade is dead, killed 
by the wholesale ravages of the hostile cruisers. 
Our ports are insulted or held up to ransom ; 
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when news reaches us from India it is to the 
effect that the enemy is before our troops, a 
native insurrection behind. Malta has fallen, 
and our outlying positions are passing from our 
hands. Food is contraband, and may not be 
imported. Amid the jeers of Europe ‘the 
nation of shop-keepers’ is writhing in its death 
agony. 
**COMMERCIAL COLLAPSE. 

‘* And what of the internal, of the social position ? 
Consols have fallen to vast 
investments in India have been lost ; trade no 
longer exists. . The railways have no traffic 
Banks and companies are failing 


nearly 30; our 


to carry. 
daily. .. . The East End of London is clamouring 
. . If we fall 


. . The working man has to 


for bread and peace at any price. . 
we fall for ever. . 
choose whether he will have lighter taxation for 
the moment, starvation and irretrievable ruin for 
the future. . . .” 


and so forth, and so forth. The language, 
you see, is no longer hortatory, but minatory 
—even comminatory. It is (as I suppose 
not even its author would deny) the language 
of panic, a deliberate appeal 2” ferrorem, a 
calculated attempt to strengthen the material 
of the navy at the cost of playing on English- 
men’s fears. Now, before going further, let 
me define my feeling towards the Navy 
League. As an ordinary English citizen I 
must heartily and gratefully approve its 
chief aim, of strengthening our navy and 
keeping it efficient. As an ordinary reason- 
able man I must admit that its efforts, if 
properly directed, may be of immense 
national service. In fact, I will fall in under 
its flag (or flags) to-morrow, zf z¢s leaders 
will only stop this talk. But while I can 
choose, I will not fight under men who 
appeal to terror, who employ the language 
of panic. It is demoralising, as the Council of 
the Navy League ought to perceive. They cry 
incessantly for more maverzal strength. We 
are told that in material strength we should 
at least be equal to any two other countries ; 
and “it does not appear that Nelson and his 
contemporaries left any record as to what 
the proportion of the blockading should bear 
(stc) to one blockaded,” but experts have 
advised a proportion of at least five to 
three. So be it, by all means. When 
experts speak, let us be silent and obey. 
But it needs no expert to teach us that no 
amount of material can, or ought to, replace 
morale; and no great wit to discover that 
we are not assisting at a display of expert 
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opinion when a gentleman stands up and 
solemnly shakes under our noses a fifth-rate 
French squib called “ Plus d’ Angleterre” (a 
book of about the same calibre as “ Those 
Foreign Devils,” or “English as She is 
Spoke”; certainly of less calibre than 
“ Ginx’s Baby ”), assuring us that it correctly 
prescribes the terms of peace we shall have 
to sign at the conclusion of our next war. 
Do you, by any chance, desire to know 
them? Well, then:—(1) Every English 
war-ship, afloat or on the stocks, is to be 
surrendered to France, and (2) we are to be 
allowed to maintain but fifty war-ships for the 
future. (3) Our army is not to exceed 
50,000 men. (4) We must pay an indemnity 
of £560,000,000 (why not add a few more 
ciphers, if the type will run to it ?—and “ put 
me down for one of them,” as Thackeray, 
or somebody, said). (5) Dover must be 
surrendered to France in perpetuity. (6) 
France also takes the Channel Isles,Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, the Cape, Mauritius, the Seychelles, 
Amirantes, and Chagos, Aden, Perim, 
Socotra, Ceylon, Hong-Kong, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Fiji, Vancouver, 
British Guiana, the British West Indies, 


Quebec and Newfoundland. (7) We evacuate 
Egypt. (8) The Egyptian Antiquities and the 
Elgin Marbles in the British Museum go 
Meanwhile 


to France Russia has made 





herself mistress of the best part of India, 
and Ireland has become an Independent 
Republic under French protection ! 

I am not jesting. All this 
is gravely set forth in the 
Prospectus, where “ Plus 
@Angleterre” is twice 
quoted, and with a footnote 
giving the publisher’s name, 
to save all difficulty in ac- 
quiring this useful work, the 
only book honoured with 
such a reference. ‘When 
the terms were read out at 
the Guildhall, ‘there followed 
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the deep silence of the grave, there were 
tears in the eyes of the English.”” “And 
well there might be!” sagely adds the 
writer who quotes this for gospel. 

With the sincerest good will towards the 
Navy League, I suggest in the first place 
that this stuff does not lend weight to the 
serious calculations and arguments in its 
prospectus. The severest arithmetic loses its 
impressiveness when mixed up with wild 
and whirling talk. Secondly, I beg the 
Council to reconsider these appeals zz 
terrorem, and ask themselves if it be not 
possible to gain their admirable ends without 
using arguments which, (if taken seriously) 
tend to sap their countrymen’ moral 
stamina. For my part, I do not believe 
that Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, are 
cowards. I have seen our labourers and our 
fishermen at work, our public-school boys at 
play ; and I remember Chitral. But I do 
believe that any one who works on the fears 
of a nation—and especially of a nation which 
declines Conscription and its one undoubted 
advantage of familiarising men with the 
possibilities of warfare—does a serious harm ; 
a harm none the less serious because 
incalculable. You can see the war-ships 
growing: you cannot see the pluck, the 
adventurous spirit, ebbing away: you will 
never discover its loss until the actual fatal 
hour of trial. If our happy laws, our 
education, our traditions of conquest and 
present resources of wealth should teach us 
anything, they should teach us to keep our 
heads. We might learn, for instance, to 
repudiate, if we cannot suppress, the ignoble 
screams to which some newspaper-writers 
give vent when they hear of any fresh 
Anarchist outrage. Stamp out these 
assassins relentlessly, by all means; but 
composedly, as becomes men conscious of 
their strength. Allowing for the unscrupu- 
lousness of your assailants, you have still 
Yoo of the odds in your favour ; and if, on 
the first attack, you fall to uttering cries 
suggestive of the 
rage of the sheep, 
you merely raise — 
the uncomfortable | 
suspicion that, | 
after all, there 
must besomething 
amiss with a civi- 
lisation which counts 
successcs. 
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I appeal then to the Council of the Navy 
League—f it will listen to a humble causeur 
—to put aside these appeals to terror, and 
trust rather to the commemoration of heroic 
deeds and the cultivation of a wide-eyed 
intelligence of the moral and material 
advantages of naval strength. The press 
praised them generously last October for the 
wreathing of Nelson’s column ; and the most 
captious can only put in a plea that these 
celebrations may be so managed as to give 
the least possible offence to the high-spirited 
nation with which we fought in 1805. The 
duel is over, and on the whole it disgraced 
neither of the opponents. Both have great 
deeds to remember, and the remembrance 
should be no bar to respect or tact or 
courtesy. 


O turn to smaller matters :— 

It is high time for me to thank the 
many obliging readers who have supplied 
information or suggestions concerning the 
famous dream of Mr. John Williams of 
Scorrier. The list includes several descend- 
ants and relatives of 
Mr. Williams ; as well as 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who 
cheerfully assures me in 
Longman’s Magazine that 
I have come to the right 
shop for useless information, and _hand- 
somely proves his words. (There really 
ought to be a paper, on the lines of the 
Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, devoted 
to barter of this kind. “Advertiser, by 
doctor’s orders, is giving up interest in 
Double Consciousness. Will exchange for 
derivation of ‘ Ostler,’ Impressions of Drown- 
ing Man, or anything useless.” Notes and 
Queries was designed, no doubt, to satisfy 
this crying need ; but nowadays, if you write 
to Notes and Queries, the chances are that 
somebody like Professor Skeat will hint on 
the following week that you are an ass: 
which may be as accurate as it is funny, but 
is scarcely the exchange you invited.) 

The one point on which my correspondents 
are unanimous is theintegrity of Mr. Williams. 
This, at any rate, they put beyond doubt. I 
have copies, too, of obituary notices printed 
in the local papers, the Royal Cornwall 
Gazette, and the West Briton, of April 3rd, 
1841. “ His moral qualities were also of a 
high order,” says the former paper. “ His 
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integrity was proof against all temptation, 
and above all reproach.” And the Wes? 
Briton waxes positively dithyrambric : 
“ Animated throughout his life by a deeply 
religious feeling, and rewarded by Providence 
with a length of days which seemed singularly 
in keeping with the patriarchal virtues of his 
character, he was supported in his declining 
age by the consolations of that faith which 
had guided him through his earthly pilgrim- 
age, and which cheered him, when sinking 
into the grave, with the inspiring hope of 
a happy immortality”—a fine, sonorous 
English sentence, which does considerable 
credit to its unknown author. 

Further, Mr. Williams was a man of no 
ordinary intelligence. “To his talent and 
enterprise, his industry and perseverance, 
the mining interest in Cornwall is most 
largely indebted. For fifty years, or more, 
he stood deservedly at its head—the greatest 
adventurer, the ablest manager, the best 
practical engineer and mineralogist of his 
time. In this, his own peculiar province, he 
had no rival ; the most skilful miner was 
content to be taught, and the boldest 
speculator to be led by him. . . . In matters 
of science, as well as of business, the clear- 
ness and vigour of his mind were eminently 
displayed.” The great Rennie consulted 
him; and when the construction of the 
breakwater at Plymouth had been given up 
in despair by a series of contractors, it was 
Mr. Williams who came to the rescue and 
carried out that great national work. Here, 
clearly, was not the man to palm off a lying 
story, or to bemuse himself over the evidence 
of his own senses. That he dreamed the 
dream, I, for one, don’t doubt. 


O come to the dream, then. Anaccount 

of it appeared in the 7zmes of August 
28th, 1812. Another was given by Dr. 
Abercrombie in his /uguiries concerning the 
Intellectual Powers ; another byDr. C. Carlyon 
(Early Years and Late Reflections), who 
stated that he had once heard the story from 
Mr. Williams’ own lips: the same assurance 
accompanied a fourth account, written out 
for Dr. Carlyon bya Mr. Hill, a grandson 
of Mr. Williams. These four seem to tally 
on all important points with each other, and 
with the account in my grandfather’s MS. 
On the night of May 11th, 1812, Mr. Williams 
dreamed he was in the lobby of the House 
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of Commons, where-he had never been, and 
saw a man shoot, with a pistol, a gentleman 
who had just entered the lobby, and was 
said to be “the Chancellor.” He wakened 
his wife, who told him to be composed and 
go to sleep again. He then dreamed the 
dream twice again. He talked of it next 
day at breakfast, and in the forenoon went 
on business to Falmouth, where he told a 
number of people. Next day (May 13th) he 
told his son-in-law, Mr. Tucker of Trematon 
Castle, who observed that it would do very 
well for a dream to have the Chancellor in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, but he 
would not be found there in reality. Mr. 
Williams then described the gentleman he 
had seen pistolled, and Mr. Tucker answered, 
“Your description is not at all that of the 
Chancellor, but it certainly is exactly that 
of Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and although he has been to me 
the greatest enemy I have ever met with 
through life, for a supposed cause which has 
no foundation in truth”—or words to this 
effect—“ I should be exceedingly sorry if 
what you describe should be the truth.” 
Just then they heard a horse gallop up, and 
presently entered Mr. Michael Williams, 
son of the dreamer, who had ridden from 
Truro (seven miles) with the news of Mr. 
Perceval’s assassination. The news had 
come by that evening’s mail. The accounts 
say that, some weeks after, Mr. Willams 
went to London on mining business, and 
took occasion to visit the lobby; that he at 
once recognised it as the scene of his dream, 
and accurately pointed out the positions of 
the principal actors. 

The assassination of Perceval took place 
in the late afternoon of May 11th. Observe 
that in the foregoing account it precedes 
the dream by a few hours. 


UT by the favour of a grandson of 
Mr. Williams of Scorrier, I have 
another account before me ; or rather, two 
accounts which are practically the same, 
and may be treated as one. The first 
is dated “December, 1832,” the second 
“December 9th, 1837”: both were taken 
from Mr. Williams’ own mouth, and were 
signed by him: one of the MSS. was 
written out by a Mr. Fisher of Calstock, 
and is (I understand) in the grandson’s 
possession, and the other is, or was, the 
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property of Mr. Tremayne of Heligan, 
Cornwall. Putting the weight of the signa- 


tures aside, I should judge, on internal 
evidence, that these MSS. contain the 
genuine and more accurate story. It runs 
thus :— 


‘* My dream was as follows :—About the second 
or third day of May, 1812, I dreamed that I was 
in the lobby of the House of Commons (a place 
well known to me). A small man, dressed in a 
blue coat and white waistcoat, entered, and im- 
mediately I saw a person whom I had observed 
upon my first entrance, dressed in a snuff-coloured 
coat with yellow metal buttons, take a pistol from 
his coat and present it at the little man above 
mentioned. The pistol was discharged, and the 
ball entered under the left breast of the person at 
whom it was directed. Upon enquiring who the 
sufferer might be, I was informed that he was the 
Chancellor. Jznderstood him to be Mr. Perceval, 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 further 
saw the murderer laid hold of by several gentle- 
men in the room. Upon awaking I told the 
particulars above related to my wife. She treated 
the matter lightly, and desired me to go to sleep, 
saying it was only a dream. I soon fell asleep 
again, and again the dream presented itself under 
precisely the same circumstances. After waking 
a second time, and stating the matter again to my 
wife, she only repeated her request that I would 
compose myself and dismiss the subject from my 
mind. Upon my falling asleep a third time, the 
same dream without any alteration was repeated, 
and I awoke, as on the former occasions, in great 
agitation. So much alarmed was I, and impressed 
by the circumstances above related, that I felt 
much doubt whether it was not my duty to take 
a journey to London and communicate upon the 
subject with the party principally concerned. 
Upon this point I consulted with some friends 
whom I met on business at the Godolphin mine 
on the following day. After having stated to 
them the particulars of the dream itself, and what 
were my own feelings in relation to it, they dis- 
suaded me from my purpose, saying I might 
expose myself to contempt and vexation, or be 
Upon this I said no 
newspapers 


taken up as a fanatick. 
more, but anxiously watched the 
every evening as the post arrived. 

** On the evening of the 13th of May (as far 
as I recollect), no account of Mr. Perceval’s 
death was in the newspaper ; but my second son, 
at that time returning from Truro, came in a 
hurried manner into the room where I was sitting, 
and exclaimed, ‘Oh! father, your dream has 
come true: Mr. Perceval has been shot in the 
lobby of the House of Commons; there is an 
account come from London to Truro, written after 


the newspapers were printed.’ The fact was that 
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Mr. Perceval had been assassinated on the even- 
ing of the 11th. 

** Some business soon after called me to London, 
and in one of the printshops I saw a drawing for 
sale, representing the place and the circumstances 
attending Mr. Perceval’s death. I purchased it, 
and upon a careful examination I found it to co- 
incide in all respects with the scene which had 
passed through my imagination in the dream. The 
colours of the dresses, the buttons of the assassin’s 
coat, the white waistcoat of Mr. Perceval, the spot 
of blood upon it, the countenances and attitude of 
the parties present, were exactly what I had 
dreamed.” 


So far the two MSS. agree almost verbatim : 
but here the Heligan MS. of 1837 breaks 
off, while the 1832 MS. (from which I 
suspect it was copied, to be submitted later 
to Mr. Williams and receive his signature) 
goes on to relate that two of the Com- 
missioners of the Navy requested an inter- 
view, and met Mr. Williams at Rennie’s 
house, when he told them the whole story 
while it was still fresh in his memory. Both 
MSS. conclude, “I forbear to make any 
comment upon the above narrative further 
than to declare solemnly that it is a faithful 
account of facts as they actually occurred.” 


BELIEVE that this account agrees with 

a Report (which, however, | have not 
seen) in the Proceedings of the Soctety for 
Psychical Research, vol. v. At any rate, I 
think it more likely to be genuine than the 
Times-Abercrombie-Carlyon version. In 
the first place, it was twice attested by Mr. 
Williams’ signature. Secondly, it is simpler : 
the business of the dreamer’s visiting the 
lobby, where he had never been before, and 
pointing out the positions, etc., looks like an 
embellishment. Bear in mind that he was 
a public man, and the assertion that the 
lobby was “a place well known to me” 
seems altogether more probable. In one 
version he goes to Falmouth on the day 
after the dream ; in the other, to Godolphin 
Mine. He might conceivably have visited 
both in one day, but I don’t think it likely. 
Falmouth lies about nine miles S.S.E. of 
Scorrier House, and Godolphin Mine about 
twelve miles W.S.W., and there were no 
railways. If we must choose, “ Godolphin 
Mine” looks less like a casual invention. 
But the really important point of differ- 
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ence is the date. By the account we prefer, 
the dream happened, not on the night of 
the assassination, but seven or eight days 
before. (This again looks less like invention.) 
Now, I don’t want to be led into idle specu- 
lating on the furpose of an apparition. 
But we see from the narrative that Mr. 
Williams was worried by this, and doubted 
if it were not his duty to journey up to 
London and warn Perceval. His son-in- 
law, Mr. Tucker of Trematon, as Surveyor- 
General of the Duchy of Cornwall, was in 
pretty constant official correspondence with 
the Ministry, and might have conveyed the 
warning. At any rate there was ample time, 
even in those days of difficult travelling. 


MUINORA canamus, Let me add a 

trifling experience of my own ; queer, 
but (as I think) explicable. In the spring 
of 1892 I attended a dinner of the Book- 
sellers’ Fund at the Holborn Restaurant. I 
was (if this be of any importance) very far 
from well at the time. Somewhat late in 
the evening Mr. Justin McCarthy stood up, 
at the far end of the hall, 
to propose the toast of 
“The Booksellers.” I 
have never in my life had 
the pleasure to know __ 
Mr. McCarthy, or to SEM 
exchange a word with 3 7; — 
him: in fact, | had never sy dy 
seen him before. But at 
once I felt certain that he would intro- 
duce a particular quotation in his speech, 
and my recollection is that I turned to 
Me. CoE on my left and said, ‘He 
is going to quote Khdyydm’s 









‘I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One-half so precious as the stuff they sell.’ ” 


A moment afterwards, out came _ the 
quotation. 

You observe that it is a very happy quota- 
tion, and well worth inclusion in a Handbook 
of Compliments constructed on the lines 
of the famous Handbook of Repartees in 
Happy Thoughts. “Thus, A: what comes 
under A? Armourer. Well, there you are, 
repartee (or compliment) for an armourer.” 
B: Bookseller. “I often wonder,” «.r.A. 
The lines have a peculiar ring of sincerity, 
too, in the mouth of an author: which again 
suggests a system of cross-reference, thus— 
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Compliments proper to be paid by (A)uthor 


to (B)ookseller on occasion of— 


(C)harity (D)inner \ - f(c 
(C)laiming (D)iscount UC 


(D)iversifying (E)leemosynary (F)estivities. 
(D)ischarging (E)lementary (Functions. 


)haffingly 
jonscientiously 


As for the explanation, I find a partial 
one in the following train of associated ideas 
—“Mr. Justin McCarthy: father of Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy—translator of 
Omar Khdyyd4m: Fitzgerald’s rendering of 
the same poet ”—the quatrains chase each 
other in my recollection, and lo ! two lines 
leap out as peculiarly appropriate to the 
occasion, here and now. What I cannot 
explain is the certainty with which I waited 
for Mr. McCarthy to quote them. 





NE explanation, at any rate, is easily 
disposed of. Let me draw upon the 
resources of my beloved Duchy. “ Here’s 
a very curious thing, now,” said an old 
farmer to Doctor——: “I wonder if you 
can explain it? My missus is losing her 
sight, but one thing she won’t do, and that 
is, let the servant-gel go rummaging in her 
store-cupboard. Sunday week, we _ had 
boiled leg-o’-mutton for dinner,—our own 
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five-year-old mutton, sir, with turnips a7’ 
caper-sauce over the j’int. Soon as I stuck 
fork in it, it comed over me that all this had 
happened afore—I can’t explain it other— 
an’ whenever that was, summat had gone 
amiss wi’ the capers. ‘What’s wrong with 
these here capers?’ I says. ‘ Whativer 
should be the matter?’ says she. ‘ Well,’ I 
says, tastin’ one, ‘ they’ve turned into Cockle’s 
Pills, that’s all.’ You see, we always keeps 
some handy, in a green bottle, an’ she'd 
fetched it down by mistake. "Twas a narrer 
escape. But what I wants to know is, how 
did I come to feel so certain about it, soon 
as I put fork in the joint?” 

Dr. suggested that these things were 
sometimes thought to be  Docox@—e Puss 
echoes of what had hap- ~'"*’Zuas’ws 
pened to us in a previous 
state of existence. 

“How could that be? 

’Twas a five-year-old sheep, I tell ee.” 

“ But it might have been another leg—I 
mean another sheep. In your previous state 
of existence——” 

“ Pravious state! Pravious state ! 
here: I be sixty-two, come July next. 
long has Cockle been goin’ ?” 

It is obvious that I could not, in a previous 
state, have heard Mr. McCarthy deliver his 
quotation. For how long has Fitzgerald 
been going? 
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